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A  \\^all  Street  M.  an  anJ  A  W^estern  Railroad 

A  Chapter  in  Railroad  Administration 

This  article  deals  with  a  few  aspects  of  the  management  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  under  E.  H.  Harriman  from  his  assump¬ 
tion  of  control  of  the  road  in  1901  until  his  death  in  1909.  This  was  a 
short  jK'riod  in  the  railroad’s  history  and  yet  it  was  long  enough  to 
supply  ample  illustration  of  the  methotls  which  Harriman,  a  former 
Wall  Street  broker,  enijiloyetl  to  attain  gr(‘at  suecess  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  huge  railroad  system.  It  exemplifies  the  truth  that  a 
big  job  must  1h*  doiu*  by  the  coopc'rative  work  of  many  men,  albeit 
with  a  strong  man  at  the  top.  It  shows  the  .successful  operation  of  a 
big  business  unit  under  a  strong  top-level  organization  which  allowed 
for  individual  freedom  and  initiative  at  lower  levels.  It  was  the 
Harriman  system,  (*ven  more  than  Harriman,  alone,  that  did  so  much 
for  the  Southern  Pacific.  And,  then,  we  must  not  forget  that  some  of 
the  ideas  whieh  Harriman  put  into  effect  were  nurtured  by  the  former 
president,  C.  P.  Huntington,  who  never  found  the  opportunity  to 
earry  them  out.  But  if  Harriman  did  not  largely  conceive  the 
policies  and  techniques  and  train  the  men,  he  merged  them  into  a 
great  coneept  of  policy,  organization,  and  management  which  he 
supjiorttKl  with  his  financial  .strength  and  his  capaeity  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator.  The  story  of  his  administration  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
itlustrat<‘s  an  imiK)rtant  stage  in  the  history  of  American  railroad 
administration  and,  indml,  of  this  country’s  large-scale  business 
administration  in  gcuieral. 

From  its  inception  until  the  death  of  Collis  P.  Huntington  the 
Southern  Pacifie  was  one  of  the  few  great  railroad  companies  not 
dominated,  either  financially  or  managerially,  by  Wall  Street’s 
financial  capitalists.  Geographical  conditions,  it  is  true,  necessitated 
elos(‘  coojMTation  lH*twe(*n  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific 
in  traiLscontinental  traffic  matters.  As  the  last  of  the  “Four  Associ¬ 
ates,”  however,  Huntington  continued  the  policy  of  avoiding  eastern 
“entanglements.”  He  resistinl  all  efforts  of  the  Union  Pacific,  first 
under  Gould  and  then  under  Harriman,  to  secure  a  ba.sis  for  common 
management  of  the  two  roads. 
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The  circumstances  and  factors  which  finally  made  the  control  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific  possible,  and  from  the  latter 
road’s  own  position  necessary,  can-be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Outside  influences  were  favorable  to  combination.  Although 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  been  elected  President  in  1901,  government 
hostility  and  public  feeling  against  big  busine.ss  were  not  as  yet 
important  deterrents  to  the  combination  of  railroad  systems.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  “mania  for  combination”  in  large-scale  busine.ss 
which  started  in  1898  was  prevalent  until  about  1903.*  Also,  in 
January,  1901,  there  was  an  upswing  in  the  business  cycle  which 
reached  its  high  in  Si*ptemlx‘r,  1902.- 

2.  The  .success  of  Harriman,  the  financier  turned  railroad  man,  with 
the  physical  rehabilitation  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  as.sociated  lines 
had  proved  his  worth  as  a  railroad  organizer  and  opi'rator,  thus 
bringing  him  almost  unlimited  financial  backing  and  credit.  Politic¬ 
ally,  he  was  on  friendly  if  not  intimate  terms  with  President  Roo.sevelt, 
wdiose  political  activities  he  .supported  until  1906. 

3.  The  Union  Pacific  was  dependent  iiiMin  Huntington’s  Central 
Pacific  for  main-line  connections  with  California,  and  its  Oregon  lines 
depended  on  other  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  for  northern 
entries  into  California.  As  long  as  Huntington  resisted  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  systems,  full  efficiency  could  not  be  gained  from 
the  u.se  of  the  Union  Pacific’s  new  and  heavier  equipment  on  traffic 
requiring  interchange  with  the  Southern  Pacific.  True,  Huntington 
was  cooperative  in  traiLscontinental  traffic  matters,  but  lack  of  money 
hampered  his  attempts  to  bring  his  railroads  up  to  Union  Pacific 
standards.  Furthermore,  Huntington  was  an  old  man,  and  his  death 
might  re.sult  in  the  passing  of  control  of  the  Southern*  Pacific  to 
interests  less  friendly  toward  Harriman. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  Union  Pacific’s  anxiety  over  the  future  of  the 
Central  Pacific  lines,  there  was  the  problem  of  com|K‘tition  Ix^tweiMi 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Sun.set  Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  for 
tran.scontinental  traffic.  The  Interstati*  Commerce*  Commi.'^.sion’s 
investigations  of  Harriman  in  1907,  as  well  as  the*  te*stimony  in  the* 
Union  Pacific-Southe*rn  Pacific  anti-trust  ca.se  in  1912,  she)we*el  that 
com|K*tition  actually  had  existe*d  be*twe*e*n  the  two  .systems  for  leical 
as  well  as  feir  tran.se*ontinental  hauls. 

‘  N.  S.  B.  Gras  &  Henrietta  M.  Larson,  Caaebook  in  American  Husinexs  Historij 
(New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1939),  p.  730. 

2  Ibid,  p.  738. 
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5.  Harriman  strongly  Ix'licvcd  in  the  IxMiefits  of  the  integration  and 
eonsoliilation  of  separate  lines  into  a  single  system,  and,  like  James  J. 
Hill,  he  develo|K‘d  a  plan  for  an  international  system  of  railway  and 
steamship  lines.  Seeuring  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  (and  thus 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company)  would  not  only  mean  obtaining 
the  Ixuiefits  of  combination  for  both  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific,  but  it  would  also  constitute  a  major  step  in  making 
his  “master  plan’'  a  reality.  Harriman,  liowever,  di.sclaimt*d  initial 
int(*rest  in  the  entire  South(‘rn  Pacific  .system,  maintaining  that 
control  of  the  Central  Pacific  was  all  he  desired.'^  Neverthele.ss,  after 
the  system  had  Ikh'Ii  acquired,  then*  was  no  publicized  attempt  to 
dis|M)s(*  of  all  but  the  Central  Pacific. 

6.  On  August  13,  1900,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  pre.sident  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  died.  His  heirs  and  the  succe.s.sors  to  his  manage¬ 
ment  did  not  share  his  de.sire  for  indep(*nd(*nt  control  of  the  .system. 
They  were,  in  fact,  op(*n  to  an  offer  of  purcha-si*. 

Such  conditions  as  these  were  all  favorable  to  the  Union  Pacific’s 
purcha.s(*  of  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  fear  that  the  pur- 
cha.st*  might  put  the  Southern  Pacific’s  resources  at  the  mercy  of 
eastern  siieculation  was  the  public’s  main  objection  to  the  merger  in 
1901. 

The  purcha.s(*  of  the  system  by  the  Harriman  iirterests  would 
inevitably  involve  tremendous  problems  for  management.  With  the 
addition  of  the  Southern  Pacific  the  rail  lines  under  Harriman’s  control 
would  amount  to  approximately  18,500  miles.  This  was  19  per  cent 
of  the  railroad  mil(*age  west  of  the  Missi.ssippi-Mis.souri  rivers  and 
south  of  the  Northern  Pacific  lines.'*  Harriman  also  held  stock  in  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  other  minor  lines,  as  well  as 
a  contract  with  the  San  IVdro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  I.ake  which  gave 
him  varying  degr(“es  of  control  over  and  resjwn.sibility  for  their 
operations. 

Furthermore,  “to  .s(‘cure  complete  control  of  it  (the  Southern 
Pacific),  the  Union  Pacific^would  have  to  make  a  cash  investment  of 
more  than  $50,000,000,  and  this,  for  a  company  that  had  only  recently 
emerged  from  bankruptcy  and  that  had  on  hand  a  ca.sh  surplus  of 

George  Kennaii,  K.  H.  Harriman:  .4  Hiagraphij  (Bo.ston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
C’o.,  1922),  vol.  i,  p.  23o.  (Quotations  from  this  b<H)k  are  reprcxlueed  here  hy 
courtesy  of  the  publisher. 

*  Stuart  Daggett,  Chapters  on  the  History  of  the  Southern  Pacific  (New  York: 
Ronald  Press  Co.,  1922),  p.  42S. 
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less  than  $4,000,000,  seemed  an  almost  impossible  task.”^  As  he  had 
shown  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Harriman  was  the  man  for 
tasks  w’hich  other  men  considered  impossible. 

Assumption  of  Control  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
BY  Harriman 

In  February,  1901,  the  Union  Pacific  acquired  475,000  shares, 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  through  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  which  Huntington  had  willed  to  his  wife  and 
nephew  and  the  stock  held  by  Edwin  Hawiey,  his  most  intimate 
business  associate.  Prior  to  this  purcha.se  the  Union  Pacific  had  been 
able  to  buy  202,000  shares  through  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company  on  the 
open  market  (at  an  average  price  of  $50.6146,  although  the  market 
price  was  only  about  $45).  On  March  4,  the  same  bankers  delivered 
72,300  additional  shares  at  about  the  .same  price  plus  interest  from 
February  11.  Thus  the  Union  Pacific  obtained  a  total  of  750,000 
shares  of  the  nearly  2,000,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  outstanding, 
or  38  per  cent.® 

These  purchases  were  not  without  opposition.  Speyer  &  Company, 
the  financial  agents  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  oppo.sed  the  sale  of  the 
Huntington  interests  to  the  Union  Pacific,  as  did  other  corporations 
and  individuals  who  had  ambitions  to  fulfill.  Harriman  w'as  able  to 
overcome  this  opposition  by  skillful  and  persistent  negotiation  with 
Edwin  Hawiey,  who  also  represented  the  Huntington  estate. 

The  stock  purchases  were  financed  through  the  is.sue  of  part  of  a 
$100,000,000  convertible  bond  authorization  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  interest  on  these  bonds  w’as  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent,  and  as  an 
attraction  to  investors  they  were  made  convertible,  at  any  time  within 
five  years,  into  Union  Pacific  Company  common  stock  at  par.  The 
issue  was  .secured  “by  a  first  mortgage  on  1135  miles  of  improved  road 
[of  the  Union  Pacific],  and  by  a  collateral  lien  on  certain  .securities  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation 
Company,  which  w'ere  held  as  free  assets  in  the  Union  Pacific  treasury 
and  which  had  a  par  value  of  about  $66,000,000.”"  Good  business 
conditions,  the  excellent  reputation  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the 

*  Kennan,  op.  cil.,  vol.  i,  p.  234. 

®  Stuart  Daj^nett,  Railroad  Reorganization  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1908),  p.  258. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  236. 
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speculative  possibilities  of  the  convertible  feature  aided  in  providing  a 
ready  market  for  the  bonds. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  did  not,  of  course,  give 
Harriman  and  the  Union  Pacific  a  majority  control.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Huntington  interests,  however,  the  stock  ownership 
was  so  widespread  throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States  that 
Harriman  held  the  only  effective  control.  Although  his  control  in  1901 
was  .‘sufficient  to  forestall  attempts  by  other  interests  to  get  into  the 
Southern  Pacific’s  management,  Harriman  continued  to  authorize 
stock  purchas(‘s.*  The  following  year  the  Union  Pacific’s  holdings  of 
common  stock  were  increa.s<‘d  to  900,000  shares.  Around  the  same 
time,  purchases  of  180,000  shares  of  preferred  stock  brought  the 
aggregate  holdings  up  to  1,080,000  shares,  or  45.49  p<‘r  cent,  of  the 
entire  2,374,000  shan‘s  of  capital  stock  outstanding.  For  all  practical 
puriK).ses  the.se  holdings  gave  Harriman  undisputed  control  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

A  biographer  of  Harriman  has  de.scrilx*d  the  Southern  Pacific 
.system  as  follows:'* 

The  Southern  Pacific,  when  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  a.ssociates  thus  acquired 
control  of  it,  was  the  greatest  transportation  system  in  the  world.  It  operated 
a  continuous  main  line  extending  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Xew  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  El  Pa.so;  its 
equally  important  main  line  (the  old  Central  Pacific)  ran  ea.stward  across  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  to  the  junction  with  the  Cnion  Pacific  at  Ogden;  while  it 
connected  with  an  extension  into  Mexico  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
Arizona  liorder,  owned  by  the  same  interests  that  ownetl  the  Southern  Pacific. 
The  company  had  also  bought,  leased,  or  absorbed  more  than  a  dozen  other 
railroads  of  less  importance,  so  that  in  1901  it  owned  or  controlled  nearly  nine 
thousand  miles  of  continuous  track  in  eight  <lifferent  States  or  Territories. 

Since  the  area  directly  tributary  to  the  Southern  Pacific  comprisx'd 
roughly  one-third  of  the  United  States,  the  traffic  of  the  system  w’as 
large  and  div’ersified.  In  1901,  as  an  example,  it  moved  nearly  three 
million  tons  of  forest  products,  over  a  million  tons  of  grain,  over  half 
a  million  tons  of  cotton,  nearly  a  million  tons  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
three  million  tons  of  manufactured  articles,  and  six  million  tons  of 
mi.scellaneous  products,  “all  of  which  originated  in,  or  was  carried  to, 
the  region  trav’ersed  by  its  lilies.”^**  Unlike  the  Union  Pacific,  which 

*  These  additional  purchases  were  to  a  large  extent  to  protect  the  management 
from  a  minority  group  that  disagreed  with  the  company’s  dividend  policy. 

“  Kennan,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  240-241. 

•«  Ibid.,  pp.  241-242. 
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relied  chiefly  on  transeontinental  traffic  for  profits,  the  Southern 
Pacific  had  a  well-balanced  traffic  which  accounted  for  a  large*  and 
profitable  local-haul  business. 

Stuart  Daggett,  an  authority  on  the  history  of  the*  Southern 
Pacific,  considered  the  Union  Pacific’s  control  of  the*  road  of  gr<*at 
importance.  “Not  only,”  he  wrote,  “did  it  afford  a  dir<‘et  connection 
l)etw<H*n  Ogden  and  the  coast,  but  it  (*liminat(‘d  one  of  the*  Union 
Pacific’s  •  four  great  com|K'titors  in  tran.scontinental  business,  and 
made  Mr.  Harriman  the  dominant  figure  in  the*  Southwest.”*' 

The  ehi(‘f  iM*riodieal  of  the*  railroad  industry,  the*  Railroad  (lazdtr, 
(‘ditorializ(*d  the  acquisition  as  follows;'- 

This  much  we  can  safely  say :  The  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  passe<l 
to  a  small  number  of  gentlemen  who  also  (‘ontrol  the  Tnion  Pacific,  the 
■  C'hicago  &  Alton,  and  the  Kansas  ('ity  Southern,  and  who  influence  strongly, 
if  they  do  not  actually  control,  lines  all  the  way  to  the  .Atlantic.  Thus 
harmonious  working  is  assured  among  certain  eastern  trunk  lines,  certain 
middle  western  lines  and  two  of  the  great  lines  to  the  Pacific,  and  this  is  a 
tremendous  step  in  the  process  of  (‘onsolidation.  We  do  not  immhI  to  say  that 
we  judge  that  this  step  is  in  the  interest  of  the  railroads,' although  the  event 
will  supply  additional  ammunition  for  the  Interstate  ('ommerce  ('ommission 
in  its  campaign  for  c<»mplete  control  of  the  railroads. 

The  (‘ditorial  wtuit  on  to  say: 

The  strong  and  intelligent  management  of  the  I'nion  Paj-ific  is  making 
remarkable  improvements  in  that  prop(‘rty  and  the  nation  would  be  benefited 
by  extending  the  same  far-sighted  jailicy  over  the  ('entral  Pacific;  but  it 
must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Southern  Pacific*  people  have  be(*n 
standing  idle  while  so  many  of  the  other  great  roads  have  Ihh'H  improving 
their  physical  condition.  On  the*  contrary,  in  recent  years  the  Scaithern 
Pacific  has  been  made  highly  efficient,  but  no  such  radical  changes  in  grade 
and  line  have  l)een  made  as  are  now  in  progress  on  the  rnion  Pacific. 

In  explaining  its  stock  purchas(‘s  to  its  stockholders,  the*  Union 
Pacific  said:*’* 

The  vital  imiMcrtance  of  securing  for  the  rnion  Pacific  System  its  due 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  and  revenue  tributary  to  its  lines,  renderc'd  it 
essential,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  maintain  and  protect  the  iMtsition  of 
the  system  and  to  safeguard  its  future  against  combinations  of  other  lines, 
which  might  divert  much  business  by  changes  in  existing  channels  of  trans- 
jMcrtation.  In  furtherance  of  this  |)olicy  and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
extending  the  business  of  the  system  and  oi)ening  new  channels  of  interchange, 

"  Daggett,  Hailrmd  Hrorgnuizatiou,  p.  2oS. 

Railway  (iazrtte,  Feb.  8,  HK)1,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  9(>. 

'•’  From  the  I’nion  Pacific’s  annual  re|M>rt  for  .June  30,  lfK)l,  as  ({uoted  in  the 
Railroad  dazettc  for  .Ian.  3,  lfK)2,  v<»l.  xxxiv,  p.  9 
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the  Directors  det'ined  it  necessary  to  acquire  $75,000,000  par  value  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  an<l  $78,108,000  par  value  of  the  stock 
of  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  K('(>f;raphical  p<»sition  of  the  I'nion  Pacific  with 
regard  to  the  S<»uthern  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  afforded  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  important  interchange  of  business;  and  the  acquisition  of  these 
stocks  has  greatly  strengthene<l  the  |M>sition  of  the  system  and  enabled  it  to 
undertake  the  development  of  new  avenues  and  sources  of  traffic. 

'rh(‘  stock  purcha.sc,  tln'ii,  enabled  the  Union  Pacific  to  accomplish 
thr(*e  major  objcctivt's:  it  climinatcKi  comiKdition  from  the  Southern 
Pa(*ific,  it  allow(‘d  laith  roads  to  .s(‘cure  the  lienefits  of  (‘omhination, 
and  it  protected  the  Union  Pacific  from  combinations  of  other  lines  in 
the  Southwest. 

In  April,  HK)1.  Harriman  was  eh'cted  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Pacific’s  (‘X(‘cutiv(*  committ(‘<*.  At  that  time  Charles  H.  Tweed  was 
chairman  of  th<‘  lioard  of  directors  and  Charles  M.  Hays  was  presi- 
d(‘nt.  In  S(‘ptemlH*r  Harriman  .succ(‘(*ded  Hays  as  the  road’s  pre.si- 
dent,  thus  holding  tlu*  same  dual  |X)sition  of  pre.sident  and  chairman 
of  the  ex(‘cutive  committee  with  the  Southern  Pacific  as  with  the 
Union  Pacific.  This  dual  (‘xecutivi*  [Kxsition  provided  a  very  effective 
.s<‘tup  for  a  man  of  Harriman’s  talents — h(‘  had  di.splayed  his  expi'rt- 
ne.ss  at  lM)th  planning  and  execution  on  the  Union  Pacific — for  it  gave 
him  th(‘  opiMirtunity  to  formulate  plans  as  the  chairman  of  the 
ex(*cutiv(“  committei*  and  to  carry  them  out  as  president. 

Harriman’s  |M)sition  was  furthiT  .stnuigthened  in  1902.  In  the  latter 
part  of  that  y<‘ar  tlu*  chairman  of  the  Ixiard  and  second  vic(‘-pr(‘sident 
resign(‘d  to  go  with  S|K*y(‘r  &  Omipany.  The  |K)sition  of  (‘hairman 
was  abolished,  with  the  r(*.sult  that  virtually  all  the  top  management 
and  dir(*ctorate  |M)wers  W(*r(‘  tlaui  v(*.sted  in  Harriman.  Harriman 
(‘xerci.s<*d  his  voting  imiwim*  to  remove*  .some*  of  tlu*  form(*r  din*ctors  and 
r(*plac(*  tlu*m  with  dir(*ctors  from  the  Union  Pacific.  By  1909  .seven 
of  tlu*  fift(*(*n  din*ctors  of  tlu*  Southern  Pacific  w(*r(*  also  .serving  on  the 
Union  Pacific  luiard. 

During  1903  tlu*n*  w(*r(*  a  great  numlu*r  of  r(*.signations,  transfers, 
and  promotions  among  tlu*  top-managenu*nt  ix*r.sonnel  of  the  Southern 
Pa(*ific.  Harriman  was  building  a  iu*w  (*X(*cutiv<*  organization  for  the 
road. 


The  Executive  Personnel  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


While*  Harriman  e*hange*el  the*  e*omi)e).sitie>n  of  the  board  of  directors 
substantially,  in  the*  e*ase*  e>f  the  top  manage*m(*nt  |X'rsonnel  there*  were 
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relatively  few  removals.  Edwin  Hawley,  assistant  general  traffic 
manager  in  New  York,  and  others,  who  had  worked  closely  with 
Huntington  or  who  held  more  or  less  complimentary  titles,  resigned 
under  the  new  regime.  The  majority  of  the  operating  officials,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  with  Harriman.  The  reorganization  of  the  executive 
department  consisted  chiefly  of  reas.signing  and  promoting  thesi* 
officials. 

The  explanation  of  this  approach  to  management  s(*ems  to  lie  in 
two  factors.  First,  the  top  op(*rating  officials  were  of  high  calilxT  and 
extremely  competent  in  their  fields.  Secondly,  it  took  many  years  to 
train  a  good  operating  man  and  the  supply  was,  therefore,  limited. 
Cons(‘quently,  Harriman  could  ill  afford  to  play  favorites  in  his 
appointments. 

Following  are  brief  biographical  sketches  of  five  of  the  outstanding 
operating  men  whom  Harriman  found  on  the  Southern  Pacific  when 
he  as.sumed  control  in  1901.  His  r(*gard  for  their  comp(‘tency  is 
indicated  by  the  [xisitions  which  they  attained  in  his  organization. 

Julius  Kruttschnitt*^  was  born  on  July  30,  1854,  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  where  his  father  was  the  G(*rman  Consul.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  as  a  civil  engineer  from  Washington  and  I.rf‘e  University,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  at  the  ag(*  of  nineteen.  He  entered  railroading  in  1878  and  by 
1883  was  chief  engineer  and  suiierintendent  of  Morgan’s  Louisiana  & 
Texas  Railroad  and  Steamship  Company.  Two  years  later  he  was 
a.s.slstant  manager  of  the  Atlantic  Sy.stem  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  In 
1895  he  was  madi*  fourth  vice-pre.sident  and  geiuTal  manager  of  the 
entin*  .syst(‘m. 

Kruttschnitt  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  o{M*ratiiig 
officials  in  the  company.  One  month  after  assuming  the  pri'sidency 
Harriman  appointed  him  assistant  to  the  pri'sident  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  “with  such  {lowers  and  dutii's  in  addition  to  those 
{XTtaining  to  his  {irci^ent  office  of  Fourth  Vice-Pre.sid(‘nt  and  General 
Manage*!-  as  may  Ik*  {irescrilied  from  time*  to  time.  All  officers  her(*to- 
fore*  re{K)rting  to  the  Pn*sident  will  her(*after  r(*j)ort  to  him.’’*’’  In 
1904,  when  Harriman  con.solidated  his  manag(*me*nt  in  the  “Harriman 
Lines,”  Krutt.schnitt  lK*came  dir(*ctor  of  maintenance  and  o{)erations 
with  offices  in  Chicago.  This  {w.sition  gave  him  most  of  the  duties  of 

*'•  Material  nathered  from  Addison  T.  Busl)ey,  The  Biographical  Directory  of  the 
Railway  Officials  of  America  (ChieaK«>,  1906);  and  Railroad  Gazette,  Oct.  25,  1901, 
vol.  xxxiii,  p.  745. 

Railroad  Gazette,  loc.  cit. 
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the  prosidtMit’s  office  (‘xc(‘|)t  the  transactions  in  financial  centers. 
Tlu*  Railroad  Gazdtr  said  of  this  aj)pr)intment 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  luis  l)ccii  well  known  to  our  readers  for  some  years  jts 
having  an  unusually  active  and  broad  interest  in  what  we  may  call  the  pro¬ 
fessional  side  of  railroading.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  to  a.'seertain  the 
methiMls  by  which  economic's  may  Ik*  secured  in  administration  and  <)p(‘ration 
and  has  made  many  siM'cial  studies  along  lines  on  which  the  information  of 
general  managers  is  often  more  or  less  su|K*rficial  and  .secondhand.  Doubtless 
this  has  come  partly  from  the  fact  of  his  l)eing  a  civil  engineer  by  profession 
and  thus  having  the  habits  and  training  of  that  profession. 

John  C.  Stubbs’"  was  born  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  in  1847.  H(‘  entered 
railroading  wIm'Ii  lu*  was  twenty-two  and  caiiK'  to  the  Central  Pacific 
as  chu'f  ch'rk  in  the  general  fndght  offices  at  Sacramento,  California. 
By  1873  he  was  gc'iH'ral  freight  agent  and  by  1884  he  was  g(‘iM*ral 
traffic  nianag(*r.  In  1885  he  was  tran.sferred  to  tlu*  Southern  Pacific 
in  th(*  .sarnc'  capacity.  had  In'cn  third  vic(‘-pn‘.sident  of  the*  latb'r 
road  for  twedve  yc'ars  when,  in  1901,  Harriman  gave  him  the  additional 
duties  of  traffic  director  for  all  the  Harriman  lines  in  the  Southwest. 
Stubbs  th(‘n  su|M‘rvis(‘d  tlu*  activitic's  of  the  traffic  managc'rs  of  tlu' 
Union  and  South(‘rn  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short  biiu',  and  tin*  Oregon 
Ibiilway  and  Navigation  Company  from  his  office  in  Chicago. 

William  Mali!”*  was  Inirn  in  Gi'rmany  in  1843.  He  came  to  the 
Unit(*d  State's  and  ente'ie'd  the'  me'chanie'al  ele'partme'iit  eif  the'  liemis- 
ville*  efc  Nashville*  Kailreiael  in  1860.  He*  then  weirke'el  as  auelitor,  pur- 
e'hasing  age*nt,  anel  ge*ne*ral  .su|M*rinte*nele*nt  eif  the*  Lemi.sville',  Cinedniiati 
&  Le'xingteen  Ibiilway  anel  at  the*  same*  time*  was  finaiu'ial  agent  feir  the 
Te'xas  &  l*ae'ific  Railway.  In  1882  he*  lH*e*ame'  as.se)ciate'el  with  Hunt- 
ingtem,  anel  until  the*  time*  eif  Huntingtem's  ele*ath  he*  was  a  ge'iu'ral 
age'iit,  an  a.s.sistant  tei  the*  pre'sielent,  eir  the*  e*e)mptre)lle*r  in  many 
railreiaels  anel  e*nte*rprise's  in  whie*h  Huntingte)n  hael  a  e*e)nt reeling 
inte*ie*.st.  Fedlenving  Huntingtem’s  ele*ath  he  was  pre)me)te*el  tei  vie*e*- 
pre*siele*nt  as  we*ll  as  e*e)mptre)lte*r  e)f  the*  Se)uthe*rn  Paedfic. 

Mahl  was  charae*te*rize*ei  as  having  ability,  inehistrj',  anel  inte*grity, 
all  backe*el  by  theiremgh  anel  breiael  e‘X|H*rie*ne*e  in  railreiaeling.  He* 
pieme*e*re*el  in  anel  ele*ve*le)|)e*el  the*  iele'a  e)f  ele*signing  anel  pre*paring  rail¬ 
way  statistics  in  sue*h  a  way  as  tei  make*  the*m  se*rve*  as  n[K*rating  le*s.se>ns 
te)  tluKse*  inte*re*ste*el.  The  annual  finanedal  re*|M)rts  which  he  prepareel 

Lee.  cit. 

Huslx'y,  op.  cit. 

Ibid. 
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were  models  of  completeness  and  aeeuraey.  Many  ei)nsid(*r(*d  him  to 
be  the  top  railway  comptroller  in  the  country. 

Harriman  evidently  eoneurred  with  this  opinion,  for  by  1906  Mahl 
was  comptroller  not  only  of  tlu'  Southern  Paeihe  and  its  proprietary 
companies  but  also  of  the  Union  Pacihe,  Or(*gon  Short  Lin(‘,  Oregon 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company,  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway,  and 
the  Pacihc  Mail  Steamship  Company.  H(‘  was  also  comptroller  of 
the  Guatemala  Central  Railroad.  His  offices  were  in  New  York. 

RolxTt  S.  Lovett  was  another  man  of  outstanding  ability  whom 
Harriman  found  on  the  Southern  Pacific.''*  Lovett  was  born  in  San 
Jacinto,  Texas,  in  1860.  H(‘  entered  railway  s(‘rvic(*  wImmi  lu*  was 

twenty-four  as  local  attoriu'y  for  the  Houston,  Last  &  W(‘st  Texas 
Railway.  From  there  he  becaiiK*,  consecutiviJy,  assistant  giuu'ral 
attorney  and  general  counsiJ  for  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway.  Under 
Huntington  he  was  g(*n(‘ral  counsiJ  for  tlu*  Soutlu'rn  Pacific  lines  in 
T(‘xas. 

With  the  advent  of  tlu*  Harriman  regime  Lovett  becanu'  general 
couns(‘l  for  both  the  Union  Pacific  and  tlu*  South<*rn  Pacific.  In  1906 
he  was  dir(‘ctor  and  memln'r  of  tlu*  ex(‘cutive  committ<*es  of  tlu*  two 
roads  as  well  as  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Company.  Hi*  was  also  pre.'<id(*nt  of  tlu*  Houston  & 
T(*xas  C(*ntral  Railroad. 

Like  Mahl,  Lovett  had  his  offices  in  N(*w  York.  Tlu*  nunu*rous 
legal  problems  confronting  a  railroad  presid(*nt  undoubt<*dly  led 
Harriman  to  call  on  Lovett  for  assistanci*.  At  any  rate,  Lov(*tt  and 
William  D.  Cornish  (nominally  vice-pre.sident  in  chargi*  of  tlu*  land 
dej)artm(*nt  of  tlu*  Harriman  Lines)  wen*  soon  closi*  friends  of  as  w(*ll 
as  counselors  to  Harriman.  Since  tlu*  financial  op(*rations  w(*r(* 
centen*d  in  N(*w  York,  much  of  tlu*ir  advici*  was  probably  on  financial 
matters. 

William  Hood  was  born  in  1846.“'*  Hi*  was  graduated  from  the 
scientific  department  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  1867  he  went  with 
the  Central  Pacific  and  participated  in  the  difficult  engineering  work 
involved  in  its  construction.  He  worked  as  an  a.ssistant  engineer  and, 
later,  as  an  assistant  chief  engineer  on  both  the  Central  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific.  He  then  became  chief  engineer  for  the  Central 
Pacific  and  the  Pacific  System  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

>»  Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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Harriinan  evidently  believ(*d  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  set  up  a 
e(*ntral  engineering  department  for  his  lines,  although  he  did  have  a 
eonsulting  s(*rviee  as  part  of  the  combination.  Con.sequently,  there  is 
no  such  outstanding  evidence  of  his  evaluation  of  Hood  as  thiTc  was 
in  the  ease*  of  tlu*  op(*rating  officers.  However,  the  fact  that  Hood 
remained  chief  engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  during  the  whole  of 
Harriman’s  administration  attests  to  the  value  of  his  knowledge  and 
exiH'rienee  to  the  company  in  tlu*  rebuilding  program  which  Harriinan 
instituted. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  purchase  of  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
not  only  brought  Harriman  a  railroad  with  vast  potentialities,  but  it 
also  brought  an  outstanding  group  of  executiv(‘s  under  his  direction. 
That  he  ri'cognized  their  com|K‘t(*ncy  and  placed  them  in  |M).sitions 
where  they  would  lx*  of  most  value  to  all  his  lini's,  as  well  as  to  tlu* 
Southern  Pacific,  was  to  Harriman’s  cnnlit. 

However,  much  of  the  cnxlit  for  the  <‘xcellent  management  of  a 
transportation  .system  as  vast  as  the  Harriman  Lines  must  lx‘  given  to 
the  above-mentioned  men.  Without  th<‘ir  contributions  to,  and  their 
execution  of,  Harriman’s  plans,  tlu'  con.soliilation  would  not  have  Ix'en 
.so  succe.ssful.  The  fact  that  his  two  top  officials  in  Chicago  (Krutt- 
s(‘hnitt  and  Stubbs)  and  one  of  his  mo.st  intimate  advi.stTs  (Ix)vett), 
not  to  mention  his  comptroller  (Mahl),  were  Southern  Pacific  men 
shows  that  Harriman  had  not  found  .such  exceptional  talent  in  the 
Union  Pacific  or  in  any  of  his  otluT  roads. 

The  Harriman  Lines  Organization 

It  would  1m‘  impos.sibh*  to  understand  tin*  o|K*ration  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  as  an  isolat(*d  company  during  the  Harriman  administration. 
One  of  tlu‘  rea.sons  for  the  mergiT  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
l*acific  managi'inents  was  to  securi*  the*  iHMU'fits  and  <*conomies  of  the 
consolidation  of  c(‘rtain  im|M)rtant  functions.  Therefore  this  section 
deals  with  these  consolidated  functions  and  their  effects  upon  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and,  to  .some  (*xtent,  the  network  as  a 
whole. 

First  of  alt,  it  should  lx*  understood  that  tlu‘  title  “Harriman  Lines” 
did  not  refer  to  a  corixirate  entity  or  any  form  of  holding  company. 
The  ultimate  control  of  the  various  railroads  lay  with  the  Union 
Pacific  by  virtue  of  its  stock  ownership  in  the  other  roads.  “Harriman 
Lines’’  was  merely  the  name  attached  to  all  the  lines  under  Harri- 
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man’s  control  when  they  were  spoken  of  as  a  group.  Ix'gally  each 
individual  railroad  remained  a  separate  corporate  entity.  Practically, 
however,  the  roads  were  operated  like  autonomous  divisions  of  one 
large  system,  subject  only  to  certain  centralized  standards  and  staff 
controls. 

The  primary  reavsons  for  Harriman’s  not  absorbing  all  his  railroads 
in  one  company  seem  to  be  as  follows:  (1)  It  would  have  been 
impo.ssible  for  one  man  to  manage  and  be  responsible  for  any  of  the 
major  departments  in  a  system  the  .size  of  the  Harriman  Lines. 
(2)  Geographical  differences  in  construction,  operating,  and  traffic 
requirements  of  the  various  roads  made  it  possible  to  handle  many 
things  more  efficiently  locally.  (3)  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Harriman  and  his  financial  backers  to  rai.st*  enough  money  to  purchase 
all  of  the  stock;  furthermore,  ownership  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  of 
the  stock  of  each  road  gave  the  .same  power  as  complete  ownership 
without  the  full  capital  outlay.  (4)  From  a  public-relations  viewpoint, 
an  attempt  to  absorb  all  the  roads  in  one  company  would  have  met 
resistance  from  civic,  stockholder,  and  employee  groups  who  had 
long-standing  interests  in  the  individual  companies.  (5)  Finally, 
government  reaction  to  complete  absorption  of  alb  roads  by  one 
company  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  immediate  and  more 
hostile  than  it  was  to  the  gradual  federation  of  the  Harriman  Lines. 

Harriman,  as  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific,  had  his  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  In  this  office  all 
financial  transactions  and  all  matters  subject  to  his  final  approval,  as 
well  as  the  long-range  plans  of  the  Harriman  lines,  witc  handled. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  most  roads,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  vice- 
pre.sidents  in  the  head  office.  As  will  be*  brought  out,  Harriman 
located  his  officials  where  they  would  be  in  the  clo.sest  pos.sible  contact 
with  their  respon.sibilities.  Since  New  York  was  the  financial  center 
of  the  nation,  Harriman,  Mahl,  and  Lovett,  who,  respt*ctively,  held 
the  financial  reins,  supplied  the  nece.ssary  financial  information,  and 
gave  legal  information  and  advice,  were  in  that  office. 

Information  on  matters  of  direct  finance,  income  expenditures,  and 
so  on,  came  from  the  various  properties  and  financial  centers  to  Mahl. 
He  digested  the  information  and  .submitted  it,  along  with  his  advice 
and  recommendations,  to  Harriman.  Since  Mahl  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  properties  and  always  considered  matters  in  long-range 
terms,  Harriman  put  great  value  on  his  reports  as  a  basis  for  final 
decisions.  By  delegating  the  initial  consideration  of  financial  matters 
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to  Mahl,  Harrimaii  was  able  to  relieve  himself  of  functions  which 
ordinarily  occupied  most  of  the  time  of  railway  presidents. 

In  1904  the  difficulty  of  controlling  so  large  a  combination,  roughly 
54,000  miles  of  rail  and  water  lines,  led  Harriman  to  institute  a  unique 
system  of  management  centered  in  the  system’s  Chicago  office.  He 
created  the  po.sitions  of  “director  of  maintenance  and  operations”  and 
“traffic  director”  and,  as  previously  noted,  appointed  Kruttschnitt 
and  Stubbs,  respectively,  to  fill  them.  These  were  essentially  staff 
IJositions,  each  with  a  w’ell-defined  sphere  of  duty.  To  Kruttschnitt 
and  Stubbs,  Harriman  delegated  the  administrative  control  and 
supervision  of  the  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  and  of  all  the  completely 
owned  rail  lines.^^  The  tw'o  officials  occupied  adjoining  offices  in 
Chicago,  midway  between  the  headquarters  and  the  western  terminus 
of  the  lines,  and  reported  directly  to  Harriman  in  New  York.^^ 

Each  of  the  individual  companies  (the  Southern  Pacific,  for 
example)  had  its  own  vice-president  and  general  manager,  men  of  long 
experience  and  high  executive  ability.  As  operating  head  of  his 
particular  company  each  was  the  final  authority  for  handling  the 
property  as  it  stood,  but  the  intercompany  traffic  relations  and 
physical  changes  in  the  property  were  subject  to  the  approval  and 
control  of  the  Chicago  office.  The  whole  .system  operated  on  the 
theory  that  the  different  proptTties  should  be  brought  into  close 
relationship  with  each  other  yet  preserve  a  full  measure  of 
independence.^^ 

It  can  readily  1k‘  se«,*n  that  a  great  deal  of  teamwork  and  cooperation 
between  the  Chicago  office  and  the  general  managers  and  among  the 
various  general  managers  themselves  was  required  to  make  this 
organization  function  as  effectively  as  it  did.  Mere  controls  were  not 
enough. 

Education  was  one  of  the  primary  means  u.sed  to  encourage  and 
.secure  the  nece.s.sary  teamwork.  Because  of  its  broader  viewpoint,  the 
Chicago  office  was  chosen  as  the  center  of  the  executive  education 
program.  The  program  was  carried  out  chiefly  by  analyzing  and 
comparing  statistics  and  reix)rts  from  and  about  the  properties,  or 
“divisions”  as  they  were  called,  and  then  communicating  the  con- 

Except  in  Texas,  where  the  law  required  a  local  vice-president  to  report 
directly  to  the  president. 

Material  for  this  section  was  obtained  from  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette,  vols. 
xlvi  and  xlvii. 

Railroad  Age  Gazette,  vol.  xlvi,  was  the  main  source  for  this  paragraph. 
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elusions  reaeh(*d  to  the  divisions  by  eorrospondeneo  or  by  ix'rsonal, 
on-t he-spot  interviews. 

The  Chieago  office  also  supplied  siK'cial  repr(‘.s(‘ntativ(*s  (e.  g.,  a 
eonsulting  (‘iigineiT  was  a  piTinanent  m(‘mb(‘r  of  tin*  Chicago  staff)  to 
aid  the  divi.sions  with  particular  proldems  or  to  introduei*  ih'W 
nw'thods.  Occasionally  a  man  who  had  conc(‘ived  a  new  id(‘a  on  one 
division  would  be  .sent,  as  a  special  r(‘pr(‘.sentative,  to  introduce*  it  to 
oth(‘r  divisions  wlu'n*  it  was  applicable*. 

All  infemnation  eif  peissible*  value*  to  the  varieais  elivi.sieins  was 
secure'd  anel  se*nt  to  them  by  the*  Chicage)  eiffice*.  Furthe*rmore*,  to 
e*ncourage*  the  inte*re*hange*  e)f  iele*as  anel  infeirmatiein  the*  elivi.siein 
officials  we*re*  sent  on  pe*rie)elie*  fifte*e*n-elay  trips  eiver  othe*r  elivi.siems. 
Also,  the*  se'iniannual  me*e*tings  eif  the  ge*ne*ral  offie*ials  we're  he*lel  in 
eliffereiit  citie's  .so  that  the*  e)ffie*ials  e*e)ulel  e)bse*rve*  anel  appre*ciate* 
re'gieinal  eliffe*re*ne*e*s.  At  the*.se*  me'e'tings  the*  offie*e*r.s  we*re  e*nceuirage*el 
to  take  as  much  inte*re*st  in  e*e)rpe)rate  re*|M)rts,  e'emstructieen,  publie* 
re'lations,  et  e*e*te*ra,  as  the*y  diel  in  e>pe*ratie)ns. 

In  aeldition  tei  an  e*elucatie)nal  preigram  feir  elivisieeii  eifficials,  the 
Chicago  eiffice*  institute*el  a  training  preigram  te>  pre*pare*  se*le*cte*el  yemng 
me*n  for  eve*ntual  pei.sitions  in  eipe'rating  ele*partme*nts.  As  me*ntie>ne*el 
previou.sly,  railreiaels  hael  a  elifficult  time*  se*e*uring  e*ligible*  me*n  tei 
fill  official  ope*rating  iKisitiems.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  was  inte*re*ste*el  in 
this  preiblem,  apel  it  was  large*ly  threnigh  his  e'ffeirts  that  a  training 
j)re)gram  was  ele*Ve*le)|H*el. 

The  e*e)ur.se  e*e)nsiste*el  eif  weirk,  instructiem,  anel  re*aeling.  Its  feuty- 
two  memths’  eluratiem  was  eliviele*el  inte)  e*ight  |K*rie)el.s  as  feilleiws:  six 
months  in  .station  servie*e,  nine*  meinths  in  mainte*nane*e*  e)f  way,  six 
memths  in  the*  maste*r  me*chanic*.s  e)ffie*e*,  five*  memths  in  the*  .signal 
e*ngine*er's  e)ffie*e*,  twei  months  in  the*  steire*  eie*partme*nt,  femr  memths  in 
the  ae*e*ejunting  ele*partment,  anel  e*ight  memths  with  the*  trainmaste'r. 
The*  stude*nts  were  graele*el  anel  hael  tei  maintain  a  e*e*rtain  ave*rage 
graele*. 

In  1901)  the*re*  were*  emly  twe*nty-five*  stuele*nts  in  the*  e*euirse*,  anel 
the*re*  was  elifficulty  in  eibtaining  epialifie'el  me*n  ele*.s[)ite*  the*  geieiel  pay 
($80  to  $100  iK*r  memth)  eluring  training  and  the*  future*  e*are*e*r  eippeir- 
tunitie's.  This  .sugge'sts  that  e*ve*n  by  1909  railreiaeling  hael  leist  .seime 
of  its  attractive*ne*.s.s  te)  ambitiems  yemng  me*n. 

The  functions  connecte*el  with  Kruttschnitt’s  position  as  elire*ctor  of 
niaintenane*e*  anel  eij^'rations  we*re*  as  breiael  as  his  title*  implies.  It 
might  be*  .saiel  that  the*y  e*emsi.ste*el  eif  inve*stigating,  .supe*rvising,  e*e)r- 
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relating,  standardizing,  and  autliorizing  all  new  eonstruetion  and  all 
r(*lations  Ix'tweiai  the  divisions  with  th(‘  exe(‘ption  of  traffic  relations. 
Th(‘  problems  of  actual  administration  wen*  left  to  the  individual 
division.-.  Most  of  th(‘  (*ommunieation  downward  eon.si.sted  of  advice 
and  .sugg<‘stions;  eomparativ(‘ly  few  jxisitive  instructions  were  given. 

As  pnwiously  not(*d,  howewer,  the  division  gcMUTal  managcTs  did  not 
hav(‘  final  authority  over  phy.sieal  changes  on  tlu*  pro|K*rties.  Al¬ 
though  they  could  sujK*rvise  authoriz(‘d  eonstruetion,  th(*y  pas.s<‘d 
f)lans  for  all  jihysieal  change's,  <‘V(‘n  minor  ones  (construction  of 
•hidings  or  small  stations,  for  instance*), on  te)  Krutt.schnitt  as  re'cenn- 
me'ndatie)ns.  The  (Mne*age)  e)ffie'e'  re'viewe'el  the*  me'rits  e)f  the  change* 
pre)|M)se'el  ne)t  enily  in  re'lation  te)  the  j)artie*ular  elivisie)n  hut  in  its 
re'latiem  te)  the  e-ntire*  Harriman  .syste'm  as  we'll.  Krutt.schnitt  then 
.se'iit  the*  matte'!'  anel  his  re'e*e)mme'nelatie)ns  e)n  te)  Ne'W  Ye)rk  where^ 
“the'y  we)ulel  lM''ge)ne'  e)ve'r  by  Mr.  Harriman  in  gre)ups,  with  incre'elible 
rapielity,  anel  ye't  with  full  knowle'elge*  e)f  all  the*  subje'ct  matter  lK'fe)re' 
him.  He'  we)ulel  pass  uiM)n  a  millie)n  ele)llars’  we)rth  e)f  impreeve'inent 
we)rk,  .se*atte're'el  eeve'i*  1(),(KK)  mile's  e)f  railway,  in  fifte'cn  minute's,  anel 
this  ne)t  in  a  |)e'rfuncte)ry  manne'r,  but  with  full  unelei-staneling  e)f 
de'tail.”-^ 

The*re'  we'ie*  e*e)mplaints  that  this  .syste'in  re'.sulte'el  in  unne'e*e'.s.sary 
ele'lays  in  e*e'rtain  small  but  im{K)rtant  improve'me'iits.  He)we've'r,  it 
eliel  give'  Kruttschnitt  anel  Harriman  a  pie'ture  e)f  the  e*e)nelitie)n  and 
gre)wth  e)f  the'  line's  that  the'y  ce)ulel  ne)t  have  e)btaine'el  so  epiickly 
e'lse'whe'i'e'. 

One'e'  the*  pre)je'et  hael  iM'e'H  approve'el,  an  “authority  for  e'XiK'neliture” 
was  issue'el  Jinel  the*  weerk  e*e)ulel  iM'gin  e)r  the*  pure'hase*  Ik'  maele*.  The'se* 
appre)ve'el  re*eiuisitie)ns  e'xpire*el  ye'arly;  if  the*  work  e)r  purchase'  was  ne)t 
e'e)mple'te'el  by  then,  a  lU'W  authe)rity  fe)r  e'X|H'neliture  was  re'epiire'd. 
This  pre)e'e'elure'  gave*  the*  Chicage)  eeffie'e*  a  ye'arly  che'e'k  on  the*  pre)gre'ss 
anel  we)rthwhile'ne'ss  e)f  the  pre)je'ct. 

In  aelelitie)!)  te)  the*  ye'arly  che'ck  on  e*apital  e'X|)e'neliture's,  Krutt¬ 
schnitt  re'e'e'ive  el  meenthly  le'tte'rs  e)f  ge'iieral  infe)rmatie)n  from  e'ach  e)f 
the'  elivisieenal  ge'iie'ral  manage'rs.  The'se*  U'tters  we're  e*e)mpilatie)ns  e)f 
similar  re'iM)rts  fre)m  the*  elivisie)ns’  sul)e)relinate's. 

Ane)the'r  .se)ure*e'  e)f  infe)rmatie)n  that  aiele'el  Kruttschnitt  to  e'valuate 
e)j)e'ratie)ns  e)n  the'  elivi.sions  was  the*  small  statistical  bure'au  which 
functie)ne'el  unele'i*  the  suiK'rvision  e)f  the  a.ssistant  elire'ctor  of  main- 
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tonaiice  and  ojH*ratioiL  This  bureau  suiKTvised  and  chocked  the 
ac(‘ounting  di'partincnts  of  the  tlivision  inanagiTs  and  pri'scrilKMl 
methods  and  forms  for  accounts.  In  ord(*r  to  secure  a  mon*  detaih'd 
obsiTvation  of  and  check  on  the  divisions’  accounts,  th<‘  biiri'au 
increa.s(‘d  to  161  the  1 16  opiTating  accounts  reipiired  by  th(‘  IntiTstati* 
Comm(‘rce  Commission . 

In  order  to  make  as  slight  as  |K)ssibl(*  the  infring<‘ment  of  this 
accounting  and  statistical  su{K*rvision  ovit  the*  powi^rs  of  the  division 
suiK*rintend(‘nt,  the  tlivision  accounting  departments  were  under  his 
suiH*rvision  and  wcmi*  on  his  payroll. 

Kven  lM‘for(‘  the  establishnuMit  of  the  offici*  of  diri'ctor  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  o|M*ration  in  1904,  the  Harriman  Liiu's  were  adopting 
common  standards  for  structunvs  and  (‘(luipiniMit  wh(*r(‘V(‘r  iK).s.sible. 
In  1903,  for  example,  detailed  plans  and  instructions  for  a  standard 
railway  bridge  witc  is.su(“d  to  the  divisions.  When  the  (’hicago  offic(‘ 
was  .set  up,  th(\se  .standards  came  under  its  jurisdiction. 

In  1905  the  Railroad  (kizetU-  comment(‘d 

In  the  ca.se  of  tlie  so-calltnl  “Harriman  Lines”  the  eonsolidation  of  .several 
Kreat  railroads  into  one  Kroup  or  system  has  lM*en  (‘haracterize<l  hy  more  than 
a  mere  tinaneial  transaction  in  sei'urities  and  {X'rfunctory  conjoint  a<‘tion  on 
the  part  of  the  presiclents  and  directors  of  the  vari«>us  con.stituent  parts  of  the 
sy.stem  in  exercising  control  over  the  |)olicy  of  the  whole  grou(>.  The  o|H‘rat- 
ing,  traffii’,  engim*ering  and  motive  i)ower  departments,  of  each  of  the  ntads 
forming  a  part  of  the  system,  have  Imh*!!  welded  together  into  what  is  practi¬ 
cally  one  organization  while  retaining  their  resp«‘ctive  identities.  Not  the 
least  important  feature  of  this  codiH*rative  |)olicy  has  Imhui  the  adoption  of 
standards  for  the  whole  system  for  such  work  as  bridges,  track,  cars,  loco¬ 
motive  details,  etc.  The.se  standards  have  Imhui  ad«>pted  only  after  long 
consultation  and  discussion  among  all  the  officers  of  the  different  roads,  and 
they  embody  the  best  practice  of  all  the  lines.  The  saving  in  <*onstruction 
and  repairs  resulting  from  the  u.se  of  a  common  standard  on  all  the  roads  is 
self-evident. 

.Adoption  of  (‘ommon  .standards  for  locomotive's  and  cars  as  a  |M)licy 
for  motivc-|)owcr  maiiagcnu'ut  was  not  .so  (‘Xtcn.sivc  on  any  other 
great  .syst(*m.  The  u.sual  practice'  was  te>  le't  e'ae*h  line'  in  the'  system 
determine'  its  eiwii  staiularels  ace'eneling  tej  whate've'r  was  e'enisielere'el  tee 
1m'  iM'st  .suitt'tl  te>  loe'al  e*e)nelitions.  Heiwe've'r,  this  prae'tice'  le'el  te)  many 
staiularels  that  were'  me>re'  an  e'xpre'.s.sie)u  e)f  the  whims  and  |M'rsoual 
opinions  of  tlu'ir  se'le'cten-s  than  a  re'epii.site'  fen*  e'ffie'ie'iit  anel  e'ceinennical 
oiK'ratieni. 
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Many  of  old  standards  and  [)ractic(*s  had  lioon  in  use  so  long 
that  tlH*y  wore  practically  customs.  For  example,  before  common 
standards  had  Ix'cn  sid  up  and  (‘ach  line  had  chosen  its  own,  there  were 
fifty  diffident  patterns  of  switch  frogs  us(‘d  on  the  Harriman  Lines. 
Aft(‘r  the  application  of  common  .standards  th<*  fifty  were  reduced  to 
four,  with  an  increasi*  in  switch  efficiiTicy.  Th(‘  railroads  had  already 
iH'come  burdiMied  by  “force  of  habit,”  which  probably  prompted  the 
Railway  Aye  to  .say,  “It  takers  a  grc'at  d(*al  of  courage  and  disr(*gard  of 
|H*rsonality  to  wijx*  out  .such  customs  as  r(*l<‘ntles.sly  as  Mr.  Harriman 
has  doiK*,  but  it  cannot  lx*  doubtixl  that  the  ultimate  r(‘.sult  will  be 
lH‘n(‘ficial.”“‘’  At  any  rate,  th(‘  adoption  of  common  standards  for  the 
Harriman  Lines  institut(*d  reforms  which  wen*  badly  luxxled  on 
western  railroails. 

The  common  .standards  for  the  Harriman  Lines  were  adopted  at 
IMU'iodii*  nuxdings  of  tlu*  h(‘ads  of  dispart  m(*nts  and  comjianies  con¬ 
cerned.  RecommiMidations  of  standards  on  the  basis  of  mechanical, 
practical,  and  comim^rcial  considerations  wctc  made  by  the.se  commit¬ 
tees.  Th(*  general  manag(‘rs  of  the  divisions  revi(‘wed  these  recom- 
mi'iidations  and  added  suggestions  of  their  own.  The  director  of 
maint<*nance  and  o|K‘ration  had  the  final  authority  over  the  adoption 
of  standards.  Upon  his  approval,  detail(*d  .specifications  (and  draw¬ 
ings,  if  nec(‘s.sary)  witi*  prepan*d  and  issiMxl  to  all  parties  concerned 
on  th(‘  various  divisions.  The  standards  adopted  wi*re  always  op<‘n 
to  review,  and  n^visions  did  not  involve  t(K)  much  red  tape*. 

I  Th(‘  adoption  of  common  standards  made  it  possible  to  centraliw' 
som(‘  of  tin*  purchasing  for  all  the  lines  at  Chicago.  A  dirt'ctor  of 
purchas<*s  was  aptK)int(‘d,  his  function  Iieing  to  fill  the  requisitions  for 
new  equipnauit  that  w(‘n‘  approvixl  by  Kruttschnitt’s  office.  A  large 
amount  of  the  |nir(‘ha.sing  was  ndainiKl  in  the  divisions,  however, 
inasmuch  as  many  items  (small  orders,  ties,  lumber,  et  cetera)  could 
Ik*  purcha.'X'd  mon*  advantag(*ou.sly  in  local  markets;  also,  many 
purchas(‘s  wi'ri*  made  locally  from  joblK*rs  who  shippi'd  over  the  lines. 

W.  \\  S.  Thorn,  director  of  purchas<*s,  listed  sev(*ral  advantages  to 
(‘ommon  standards  and  centralizt'd  purchasing  in  an  article  which 
ap|K*ar(*d  in  the  Railroad  Gazette. Among  these*  advantages  were: 
(1)  common  .standards  cut  to  a  minimum  the  variety  of  similar 
articl(*s  purcha.s(*d;  (2)  .since  much  of  the  standard  equipment  was 
int(*rchang(*abl(*,  warehouse*  stocks  e*e)ulel  Ik*  cut  deiwn;  (3)  the  time 

KniUray  Agr,  Aug.  24,  1906,  vel.  xlii,  p.  224. 
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s|K*nt  in  !S(‘curing  information  on  (uiuipmcnt  to  Ik*  purchased  was 
reduced;  (4)  comiK*ting  manufacturers  could  lx*  furnish(*d  coniph*t(* 
specifications  and  drawings — thus,  the  allowance  for  uncertaintu‘s 
could  lx*  reduc(‘d  and  costs  figured  clost*r;  (5)  tlu*  larg(*r  purchases 
possible  with  common  standards  and  centraliz(*d  purchasing  made*  it 
ix)ssible  to  g(*t  the  manufacturers  to  share  with  tlx*  railroads  tlx* 
economies  obtaiix'd  in  long  manufacturing  runs;  (6)  standard  (*quip- 
ment  could  be  transferred  from  division  to  division  according  to  ix*(*d; 
(7)  the  uniform  parts  on  standard  (*quipment  were  as  int(*rchang(‘abl(‘ 
as  possible  and,  therefon*,  (‘(juipnx'nt  could  lx*  r(*pair(‘d  (*asily  wlx*n  it 
was  away  from  its  home  line. 

As  an  aid  to  the  purchasing  department  aixl  to  help  in  the  r(‘vision 
of  standards,  tlx*  Chicago  office*  maintain(*d  both  nx*chanical  and 
chemical  laboratories  plus  a  corps  of  exix*ri(*nced  ins|x*ctors. 

The  pooling  of  the  (*quipnx*nt  of  the  various  divisions  also  canx* 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlx*  director  of  maintenaix*e  and  o|x*ration. 
The  pooling  arrang(*ments  of  the  Harriman  Lin(*s  brought  about  a 
54,000,000-mile  reduction  in  empty-car  movement  in  only  two  y(*ars. 
This  remarkable  reduction  was  accomplislx*d  i)rimarily  through  a 
system  of  detailed  r(*jx)rts  on  the  w'her(*alx)uts  of  all  tlx*  (*quipnx*nt. 

A  geix*ral  manager  in  each  division  receiv(*d  detail(*d  daily  rejxirts 
on  the  location  of  the  entire  equipment  in  his  system.  Copies  of  tlx* 
daily  equipment  compilations  for  the  tenth,  tw(*ntieth,  and  thirti(*th 
of  (*ach  month  were  forwarded  to  tlx*  dir(*ctor  of  maint(*nance  and 
operation.  A  glance  at  the  hxdings  of  tlx*s(*  r(*ports  show<*d  tlx* 
condition  of  car  balances  at  interchange  points,  foreign  cars  on  tlx* 
liix*s,  and  Harriman  cars  on  foreign  liix*s.  G(*n(*rally  all  but  1  or  2  ix*r 
cent  of  the  equipment  on  the  Harriman  Liix's  (75,(KK)  fr(*ight  cars) 
could  be  located  from  thesi*  hxdings. 

Tlx*  larger  movem(*nts  of  cars  w<*r(*  haixlh'd  through  tlx*  assistant 
dir(*ctor  of  maintenance  and  op(*ration  in  Chicago.  No  d(*tail(*d  car 
records  were  kept  then*,  how(*V(*r;  that  would  havt*  d(*stroy(*d  tlx* 
local  autoiximy  policy  and  made  tlx*  dirc'ctor  tlx*  g(‘ix*ral  manag(*r  of 
an  18,l)00-miU*  syst(*m,  an  imixjssible  job  for  oix*  man. 

Tlx*  functions  of  tlx*  traffic  dir(*ctor’s  department  and  its  n*lation 
to  the  entire  organization  are  lx*st  descrilx*d  for  the  purpose*  of  this 
article  by  quoting  tlx*  Railroad  Age  Gazette 

Tratfic  arrangements  aiul  agre<*inents  and  the  developnu*nt  of  existing 
resources  are,  in  effect,  a  complicated  and  highly  technical  form  (»f  salesman- 
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ship,  difTerentiatetl  quite  sharply  from  what  may  be  called  the  department  of 
railway  strategy,  that  opens  up  new  country,  and  from  the  physical  and 
financial  control  of  existing  lines.  Mr.  Harriman  probably  did  less  personal 
directing  in  the  traffic  department  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  organization 
of  his  projierties.  He  had  high  confidence  in  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  the  nature  of 
his  relations  with  this  branch  of  the  business  was  that  of  consultation  and 
(•(Mifieration  rather  than  direct  control. 


F^xpansion  and  Improvement  of  Right-of-Way 
AND  Equipment 

Almost  immcdiatoly  after  gaining  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Harriman  instituted  an  extensive  program  of  rebuilding  and  r(*-equii)- 
ping  its  tines. 

Harriman’s  first  st(‘p  was  to  rehabilitate  the  old  Central  Pacific 
so  that  it  would  lx*  able  to  carry  as  much  traffic  on  the  Ogden-to- 
San-Francisco  run  as  the  reconstructed  Union  Pacific  could  carry  on 
its  line  from  Omaha  to  Ogden.  He  had  trav’eled  on  the  Central 
Pacific  s(*veral  times  and  had  a  gcxid  idea  of  what  w'ould  be  required  to 
fulfill  his  program.  In  order  to  substantiate  his  opinions  and  gain 
broader  information  on  which  to  base  his  presentation  to  the  executive 
committee,  he  called  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  then  general  manager  of  the 
system,  to  New  York.  Kruttschnitt  later  described  the  conference  as 
follows 

We  tried  to  discuss  our  business  at  the  office,  but  Mr.  Harriman  was  too 
frequently  interrupted  by  callers.  He  asked  me  to  his  house  that  night  to 
dine.  After  dinner  he  calleil  for  blue-prints,  maps,  and  .statistics  covering  the 
contemplated  rec  instruction  work  in  Nevada  and  I’tah.  He  asked  in- 
numt^rable  questio/is  with  great  rapidity,  always  touching  the  crucial  points. 
Frequently  he  wouid  not  wait  for  me  to  finish  a  sentence,  but  would  dash  off 
on  another  question.  He  wanted  to  know  the  advantages  of  one  method  over 
an»)ther;  the  econo’n'.*s  to  lie  effected,  the  increase  in  capacity  to  be  derived, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  ‘swiftness  with  which  he  covered  the  plans  was  astonish¬ 
ing.  We  finished  the  discussion  in  less  than  two  hours,  and  thereupon  he  told 
me  to  be  at  the  iMiard  nMim  next  morning  when  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee. 

The  plans  called  for  an  exfienditure  of  $18,000,000  and  I  supposed  that  there 
would  be  no  end  of  arguing  and  talking,  which  would  result  in  approval  of 
only  a  part  of  the  work.  However,  Mr.  Harriman,  in  a  few  words,  clearly 
explained  to  the  committee  the  general  scheme,  what  it  would  cost  and  the 
advantages  that  would  follow,  and  recommended  the  approval  of  the  entire 
work.  It  was  approved  without  dissent.  Evidently  he  had  absorbed  enough 
in  that  two  hours’  talk  with  me  to  satisfy  him.self  what  ought  to  be  done  and 


Kennan,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  244-245. 
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to  approve  the  whole  thing.  As  I  left  for  the  West,  I  wondered  what  manner  of 
man  it  was  who  in  a  few  hours’  talk  could  digest  the  details  of  an  $18,000,000 
reconstruction  work  along  a  thousand  miles  of  railroad  through  mountainous 
country,  expound  the  general  principles  of  the  plan  to  his  executive  associates 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  and  obtain  the  seal  of  financial  approval.  I 
asked  him  what  speed  we  should  make — over  what  period  of  time  we  should 
sprea<l  the  expenditure.  He  replied,  “Spend  it  all  in  a  week  if  you  can.’’ 

Shortly  after  the  oxpx‘n(litiir(\s  for  the  reconstruction  had  been 
authorized,  in  a  six‘ech  at  a  San  Francisco  banquet  Harriman 
indicated  that  he  would  extend  his  reconstruction  policy  to  the  entire 
Southern  Pacific  system  by  saying 

Since  I  have  been  charged  with  the  management  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  all  the  lines  inclmled  in  that  system,  by  the  perseverance  of  the  officers  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  we  have  placed  the  improvements  before  the  committee 
and  have  succeeded  in  getting  authority  to  expend  this  year,  or  to  begin 
improvements  this  year,  which  will  amount  to  about  $20,000,000,  most  of 
which  will  go  into  effect  this  year,  or  the  results  of  it.  That  means  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  coast  lines  southerly  from  here  to  Ix)s  Angeles,  the  finishing 
of  the  tunnel  through  Simi  Pass,  the  improvement  of  the  lines  from  Los 
Angeles  east  to  P]1  Paso;  the  elimination  of  curvature,  the  improvement  of 
bridges,  the  laying  of  new  rails. 

Harriman  went  on  to  say  that  the  most  striking  improvements  would 
be  on  the  Central  Pacific,  where  grades  would  lx‘  reduced  from  97  to  21 
feet  per  mile  and  curves  from  10  to  4  degrees  (and  not  very  much  of 
the  latter). 

The  rebuilding  program  proceeded  under  the  direction  of  General 
Manager  Kruttschnitt  and  the  immediate  .supt'rvision  of  Chief 
Engineer  William  Hood. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Union  Pacific  for  June  30,  1901,  included 
a  comment  about  the  entire  re-equipping  and  rebuilding  program.  It 
stated 

Many  radical  improvements  on  the  Southern  Pacific  have  been  inaugurated 
and  are  being  carried  forward.  These  embrace  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
placing  these  lines  in  a  position  to  render  a  better  service  at  a  reduced  cost, 
and  include  the  reduction  of  grades  and  curvatures,  new  alignment  to  .secure 
economical  operation,  and  the  purchase  of  new  and  better  equipment  and 
motive  power.  The  nature  of  these  improvements  corresponds  with  those 
already  completed  on  the  I’nion  Pacific,  which  have  shown  such  satisfactory 
results  in  service  and  net  revenue.  The  extensive  use  of  oil  as  a  more  econom¬ 
ical  fuel  than  coal  also  necessitates  large  expenditures,  which  should  result  in 
substantial  economies. 


Railroad  Gazette,  May  16,  1902,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  359. 
Ibid.,  Jan.  3,  1902,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  9. 
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Harrimairs  general  policy  on  the  Southern  Pacific  was  following 
that  employed  on  the  Union  Pacific.  He  was  spending  money  to  save 
and  make  money.  In  the  cast*  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  however,  much 
of  the  reconstruction  work  had  already  lx*en  laid  out  under  Hunting- 
ton’s  administration.  Huntington  had  realized  the  need  for  the  work, 
but  he  did  not  have  the  financial  re.sources  that  allowed  Harriman  to 
do  all  the  work  in  as  short  a  time  as  po.ssible  (the  Central  Pacific  was 
rebuilt  in  less  than  three  years). 

One  of  the  projects  laid  out  by  Huntington’s  administration  was  the 
Lucin  cut-off,  a  trestle  shortcut  across  the  Great  Salt  I..ake  in  Utah, 
which  would  save  32  miles  of  line.  The  Harriman  group  in  1901  had 
abandon(‘d  this  project  in  favor  of  alternative  routes  which  they  had 
surveyetl.  After  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  project,  however,  the 
Lucin  cut-off,  which  had  lK*en  coiLsiderc'd  impractical  bt‘cause  of  the 
effect  of  the  shifting  lake-lK*d  on  the  trestle,  was  reconsidered.  Con¬ 
struction  lK*gan  in  March,  1902,  and,  after  two  years  of  overcoming 
great  difficulties,  the  cut-off  was  o|R‘n  to  .service. 

Another  project  which  had  .si'en  preliminary  work  done  under 
Huntington  was  tlu*  Bayshore  cut-off  Ixdween  San  Franci.sco  and  San 
Bruno,  a  distance  of  10.5  miles.  The  route  would  avoid  the  grades  of 
the  old  line  which  were  so  steep  that  many  trains  required  a  helper 
(‘iigine.  Some  grading  on  the  cut-off  had  lx*en  in  progre.ss  in  1900  and 
the  liiu*  was  scheduh'd  for  completion  in  Novemlx»r,  1901,  but  it  was 
abandoned  upon  Huntington’s  death.  Under  Harriman,  construction 
on  the  cut-off  was  started  in  OctolxT,  1904,  and  oix*ned  for  traffic  in 
DecemlxT,  1907.  The  job  involved  digging  five  tunnels  totaling 
10,000  feet  of  track,  numerous  cuts  and  fills,  and  .several  bridges. 
Kstimates  of  the  cost  of  the  project  vary  from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000 
|K*r  mih‘.-*^ 

The  Southern  Pacific’s  scenic  Coast  Line  from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Ang(‘l(‘.s  had  its  first  link  completed  under  Huntington  in  1894. 
By  1901  it  was  ojien  for  traffic  as  far  south  as  Santa  Barbara.  The  line 
is  scenic,  but  the  rugged  territory  covered  made  construction  work 
slow  and  difficult.  The  final  link  into  Los  Ang(‘les  was  completed  in 
1904. 

New  construction  was  undertaken  on  the  various  lines  whenever  it 
would  .save  time  and  distance.  Howev'er,  on  the  Central  Pacific  lines 
the  .savings  were  quite  small  (e.  g.,  the  Lucin  cut-off)  lx*cau.se  the 

**  Erie  Heath,  Seventy-Five  Years  of  Progress  (San  Francisco:  Southern  Pacific 
Hureau  of  News,  1945),  p.  21. 
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original  lino  was  oonstriiotod  on  tho  best  route  and  not,  as  many  pt'ojilo 
had  boon  led  to  lielieve,  for  the  sake  of  land  grants  and  subsidies. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  major  projects  outlined  above,  a  large  part 
of  the  eonstruetion  and  rebuilding  completed  lx*tween  1901  and  1909 
was  aided  materially  by  prior  planning  and  eonstruetion  earried  out  by 
Kruttsehnitt  and  Hood  under  Huntington’s  direction.  Much  of  thi* 
speed  with  which  the  projects  were  completed  under  Harriman  can  be 
attributed  to  this  prior  work  and  to  the  fact  that  Kruttsehnitt  and 
Hood 'wert'  men  who  knew  what  to  do;  all  they  needed  was  the 
financial  backing.  To  Harriman  goes  the  credit  for  si'cing  the  valu(‘ 
in  these*  projects  and  prest*nting  them  to  the  financial  [leople  in  such  a 
t  way  that  ample  funds  were  provided  for  tlu'ir  completion.  Further¬ 
more,  the  common  standards  which  were  applied  to  various  phases  of 
the  construction  on  the  Harriman  Lin(‘s  greatly  aid(*d  the*  dev(*lop- 
ment  of  a  well-integrated  transportation  .syst<*m  cov<*ring  18,000  mih*s 
of  lines  instead  of  just  the*  9,000  miles  of  the  Soutlu*rn  Pacific  lines. 

In  addition  to  rebuilding  and  new  construction  to  savi*  time, 
distance,  curves,  and  grades,  the  Soutlu'rn  Pacific  [)urchas(*d  m“W  lines 
whenever  they  would  se*rve  a  similar  purposi*.  In  1906  the  California 
Northeastern  Railroad,  which  had  under  construction  a  Him*  from 
Weed,  California,  to  Klamath  Falls,  ()r(*gon,  was  purchased.  This 
gave  the  Southern  Pacific  a  n(*w  “Shasta”  route  l)etw(‘(*n  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Portland  which  not  only  saved  fifty  mil(*s  but  also  avoided 
the  excessive  grades  and  sharp  curves  on  the  form(*r  route*  through  the* 
Siskiyou  Mountains,  a  costly  and  difficult  run.  The*  n(*w  line*  also 
op(*n(*d  up  the  rich  ar(*a  of  east(*rn  ()r(*gon  to  traffic*. 

The  fact  that  Harriman  was  a  builder  as  well  as  a  rebuild(*r  is 
illustrat(*d  by  the  1,870  miles  of  track  added  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
system  between  1900  and  1910.*^*^  Furthermore,  the  amount  of 
moiM*y  which  he*  sjM'iit  on  r(*building  and  improving  was  suffici(*nt  for 
an  original  building  job,  (*V(*n  allowing  for  the*  price*  rise*.  For  e*xample*, 
the*  Lue*in  cut-off  alone*  e*e>st  around  14  pe*r  ce*nt  of  the*  e*stimate*el 
original  e*ost  eif  the*  entire*  Central  Pae*ifie*  line*.  * 

Ne*w  lines  were  built  and  old  lines  exteneie'd  whe*re‘ve‘r  the  traffic* 
would  be‘ar  the  e*osts  of  construction  and  ope*ration.  An  outstanding 
e*xample  of  a  new  line*  was  the  railroad  down  the  we*st  coast  of  Mexie*e) 
authorize*d  by  the  Mexican  Governme*nt  in  1905.  By  1908  there*  had 
be*e*n  e*onstructe*d  283  of  the*  775  mile*s  authorize*el.  In  se*ve*ral  e*ase*s. 


Loc.  cit. 
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where  traffic  would  sui)|)ort  only  oiu*  road,  lines  were  built  as  joint 
proj(*ets  with  another  railroad — for  example,  with  the  Santa  Fe,  to 
(yalifornia  oil  fields  and  redwiKxl  timlK*r  stands,  and  with  the*  Western 
Pacific  in  X<‘vada. 

(Construction  during  Harriinan’s  management  was  not  always 
condueive  to  friendly  relations  lK‘tw(‘en  railroads,  however.  Two 
examples  follow. 

In  1903  th(*  Santa  F(‘  la^gan  to  build  a  line  through  Gila  Canon  in 
.Arizona.  The  SoutluTn  Pacific  had  planned  to  use  this  route  for  its 
proi)os(‘d  line  frcun  Yuma  to  Lordsburg.  Both  roads  began  building, 
and  ''laslM's  b(‘tween  the  rival  construction  gangs  were  frequent.  The 
controversy  was  ended  wh(*n  the  Santa  Fe,  f(*aring  an  adverse*  decision 
on  the  litigation  liefore  the  Supreme  Onirt,  sold  its  line  to  the 
Southern  I’acifie. 

('onfliet  oeeurr(*d  again  in  1905  when  James  .1.  Hill,  Harriman’s  old 
rival,  invad(*d  the  almost  private  domain  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
South(*rn  Pacific  in  Oregon.  He  started  construction  on  a  railroad 
from  the  Columbia  Hiver  up  the  Oeschutes  River  to  the  small  town  of 
Bentl.  Harriman,  sus[)<*eting  this  to  Im*  the  start  of  a  Hill  main  line  to 
San  Franci.seo,  s<*nt  a  large  crew  into  the  area  to  build  a  parallel  line. 
Mill'll  of  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  courts.  Xeverthele.ss,  there  were 
I'liough  fist  fights,  night  raids,  and  attempts  to  dynamite  eipiipment 
by  iMith  construction  crews  to  make  the  affair  reminiscent  of  the  early 
eastern  railroad  wars.  Men  wen*  killed  and  equipment  wreck(*d  Ix'fore 
a  truce  was  effected  whereby  Hill  agre(*d  to  continue  his  line  no 
farther  than  Bend.  The  truce*  applied  only  to  central  Oregon,  how- 
i*V(*r,  and  the  construction  battle  continued,  though  le.ss  violently,  in 
other  parts  of  the  Stati*  until  aft(*r  Hill’s  death  in  1916. 

Rebuilding,  new  construction,  and  construction  wars  W(*r(*  not  the 
only  featur(*s  of  Harriman’s  rehabilitation  program  on  tin*  Soutlu*rn 
Pacific.  With  the  adoption  of  common  standards  for  cars  and  loco¬ 
motives,  the  SouttM*rn  Pacific  acepiired  (*s.‘<entially  the  .same  tyjK*  of 
heavy  rolling  stock  and  powerful  motive  |K)wer  to  lx*  found  on  the 
Union  Pacific.-*^  Between  1901  and  1909  the  capacity  of  the  average 

Not  all  equipniciit  \va.s  the  .same  on  both  lines.  On  this  subject,  Kennan 
{op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  277)  said:  “Sometimes  Mr.  Harriman  was  tlisposed  to  carry  this 
IH»liey  of  stamlardization  t<M)  far,  as  in  one  ease  where  he  pntposed  that  classes  of 
locomotives  on  the  two  .systems  In*  ma<le  uniform.  When,  however,  his  <lirector  of 
oiM'ration  .sh<»wed  him  that  this  was  impracticable,  and  that  it  would  result  in  a 
decrea.se  of  efficiency  on  certain  parts  of  the  lines  where  engines  of  an  exceptional 
tyjK*  were  n«*eded,  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Kruttschnitt’s  better  judgment.” 
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freight  car  was  increased  from  27  to  37  tons  and  the  average  train-load 
from  305  to  472  tons.^-'’ 

The  combination  of  new  equipment  and  new  roadbed  had  very 
tangible  results.  In  1909  the  freight  carried  exceeded  by  10,000,000 
tons  the  amount  carried  in  1901,  yet  there  was  a  reduction  of  3,400,000 
in  the  number  of  freight-train  miles  run.^®  Since  it  was  imjw.ssible  to 
increase  to  such  an  extent  the  car  and  train  capacity  for  pa.s.senger 
traffic,  tUo.se  figures  are  not  so  striking.  “Neverthele.ss,  606,000,000 
more  pa.s.sengers  were  carried  one  mile  in  1909  than  in  1901,  with  an 
addition  of  only  5,800,000  to  the  pa.ssenger-train  mileage.”^' 

The  improvement  of  the  system  did  not  stop  with  the  initial  re¬ 
building;  in  fact,  a  program  of  constant  improvement  was  followed. 
Coal  was  replaced  by  the  more  efficient  and  economical  oil  as  loco¬ 
motive  fuel.  Automatic  block  .signals  were  installed  until,  by  1909, 
around  4,000  miles  of  line  were  so  protected.  The  us(‘  of  safety 
devices  on  locomotives  and  cat^  (e.  g.,  air-brakes  and  automatic 
couplers)  was  increa.sed  and  improved.  The  suburban  lines  in  Oak¬ 
land  and  Alameda,  California,  were  electrified.  New  stations  and 
right-of-way  structures  were  built  and  old  ones  improved.  New  ships 
were  added  to  the  Atlantic  fleet,  and  the  acquisition  of  other  steam¬ 
ship  lines  on  the  Pacific  Coast  gave  the  Southern  Pacific  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  coastwise  traffic. 

A  full  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  the  rebuilding,  re-equipping, 
additions,  and  betterments  which  were  carried  out  on  the  .system 
during  Harriman’s  administration  can  be  obtained  from  the  following 
itemized  statement  of  exiK*nditure.s:'*^ 

Extensions: 

New  lines  or  branches  built  or  bought  .  .  $1 14,.5 13,38;} 

$114, .513,383 


Track  Better nients: 

Lucin  cut-off .  $8,3.58,833 

Bay  Shore  cut-off .  9,273,05.5 

Montalvo  cut-off .  2,425,911 

Other  line  changes  and  reconstruction . . .  10,701,484 


Ibid.,  p.  273. 

Loc.  cit. 

Ibid  ,  p.  274. 

Source  of  figures:  ibid.,  pp.  257-2.58. 
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Second  main  track . .  2,699,532 

Side  track .  7,293,407 

Bridges  and  trestles .  6,298,059 

Automatic  block  signals .  2,835,278 

Ballast .  2,962,206 


Total  track  Ijetterments . .  .• 


Neiv  Equipment: 

Bolling  stock,  9,919  loc(>motives 

and  cars . 

Steamers,  ferry  lM>ats,  etc . 


$52,907,765 


$32,061,304 

8,984,282 


Total  new  equipment . 

Huihlings  ami  Real  Estate: 

Terminals  and  land  . 

Station  grounds  and  right  of  way . . 

Station  buildings  and  fixtures . 

i’umping  stations . 

Fuel  stations . 

Shops,  machines  and  t(M)ls . 

Miscellane<ms  structures . 

Various  ladterments,  docks,  engine 
houst‘s,  fencing,  etc . 


$4.1,045,586 


$13,896,985 
3,235,988 
1,878,217 
1,058,294 
1,827,396 
3,332,71 1 
1,611,337 

6,636,756 


Total  buildings  and  real  estate 


$33,477,684 


Total  Kx|jenditures .  $241,944,418 

I'A'cn  at  today’s  prieo  I(‘VoI,  $241,944,418  is  a  tremoiuious  cx|H*ndi- 
tiin*  for  one  company.  However,  the  results  justified  the  action. 
Julius  Kruttsehnitt,  siM'aking  for  management,  .said:^’^ 

Through  a  progressive  iK)licy  and  the  assistance  of  an  established  credit 
(that  of  the  Union  Pacificl  enormous  sums  were  expen»led  for  betterments  and 
additions;  the  physical  condition  of  the  roads  was  vastly  improve<l;  grades 
were  reduced  aiid  curves  eliminated;  the  lines  were  shortened  wherever 
IMissible;  facilities  of  all  kinds  were  enlarged;  the  heaviest  and  most  powerful 
tyiies  of  locomotives  were  freely  supplied,  and  the  modern  passenger  and 
freight  cars  furnished  were  of  standards  not  surpassed  on  any  railroad  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  the  general  service  to  the  public  was  much 
improved;  the  danger  from  accidents  was  reduced;  the  traffic  was  handled 
without  increase  in  rates,  even  during  periods  of  rising  prices  for  material  and 
labor,  and  the  capacity  of  the  roads  was  .so  increased  that  they  carried  for  the 
public  a  volume  of  business  that  it  would  have  been  imiK)ssible  to  move  at  all 
if  the  improvements  in  facilities  had  not  been  made. 


Ibid.,  pp.  258-2.59. 
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While  these  changes,  made  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Harriman, 
improved  the  return  to  the  stockholders  through  the  development  and 
transportation  of  a  much  greater  volume  of  business  at  a  lower  cost,  they 
were  equally  beneficial  to  the  public  in  providing  a  safer,  straighter,  and  more 
comfortable  road  and  better  equipment  for  passenger  tr^ivel,  as  well  as 
increased  capacity  for  freight  with  more  certainty  in  mdve^ent  and  prompt¬ 
ness  in  delivery. 

In  a  report  of  the  Interstate  CominiTee  Commission,  which  was  not 
too  friendly  toward  Harriman  interests,  is  the  comment: 

It  has  been  no  part  of  the  Harriman  policy  to  |)ermit  the  proiH*rties  whi<‘h 
were  brought  under  Union  Pacific  control  to  degenerate  and  <lecline.  As 
railroads,  they  are  better  properties  today — with  lower  grades,  straighter 
tracks,  and  more  ample  equipment — than  they  were  when  they  came  undei 
that  control.  Large  sums  have  been  generouslj’  .sj)ent  in  the  carrying  on  of 
engineering  works  and  betterments  which  make  for  the  improvement  of  tlu* 
service  and  the  permanent  value  of  the  property. 

L.\ter  ()per.\ting  ()rganiz.\tion  and  Controls 

Th(*  problem  of  efft‘etively  controlling  ovt*r  9,000  mih‘s  of  line  and 
around  100,000  employee's  necessitated  re'vision  of  the  ojH'rating 
organization  of  the  Semthern  Pacific.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Harri¬ 
man  administration  the  “unit”  system  of  organization,  first  introduced 
on  the  Union  Pacific  by  a  spt'cial  representative  of  the  Chicago  office*, 
Major  C.  D.  Hine,  was  substitute*d  fe)r  the  “ele*partme‘ntal”  sy.st(*m  still 
use*el  by  most  railreiads. 

Uneler  the*  e)lel  (eie*partmental)  system,  the*  Southern  Pae*ifie  e)|K*rat- 
ing  ele*partme*nt  hael  haei  thren*  subeli visions :  transpe)rtation,  me*ehan- 
ie*al,  anel  e*ngine*e*ring.  Kae*h  subeli visiein  hael  a  heael  supe*rvise)r,  with 
jK)we*r  anel  re*spon.sibility  emly  within  his  e)wn  ele*partme*nt,  r(*pe)rting 
te)  the  general  manage*r  eif  the  railreiael.  The*  juri.selie'tiein  eif  e*aeh 
ele*partme*nt  we*nt  ve*rtieally  elejwn  threnigh  the*  e*ntire*  e*e)mpany  se) 
that  the*  supe*rinte*nele*nts  of  the  syste*m’s  variems  line's  (('eiast  Line's, 
Atlantic  Syste*m,  etc.)  we*re*  re'spon.sible*  to  all  thre*e*  eif  the*  ele*partme*nt 
he*aels.  This  triple*  re'sjKinsibility  re*sulte*d  in  a  gremp  e)f  teip  e)ffie*ials 
(*aeh  e)f  whom  was  e*x|)e*rie*ne*e*d  in  emly  eine*  phase*  e)f  o|H*ratie)n  (trans- 
IKirtatiem,  e*ngine*ering,  anel  so  on).  Cemsequeiitly  the  inte*re*hange*  e)f 
iele*as  anel  aid  lM*twe'e*n  elepartments  was  slight,  anel  the  railreiael  often 
had  to  go  outsiele  the  organization  tei  se*eure  e*xi)erienee*el  elivision 
superintendents  and  general  managers. 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  “Consolidation  and  (.'ombination  of  C'arriers”  (Wa.shing- 
ton,  .Apr.  .5,  1907),  p.  281. 
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Furthermore,  the  volume  of  records  and  reports  required  and 
duplicated  by  this  organization  was  tremendous.  Division  super¬ 
intendents  were  requirtnl  to  prepare  for  department  heads  reports 
which  were  of  no  us(*  to  the  divisions  and  which  merely  added  to  the 
suiierfluous  pajK'r  work,  delay,  and  confusion  of  interdepartmental 
relations.  Harriman,  on  s(*eing  an  officer  at  a  desk  eovered  with 
pap(*rs,  remarked,  “I  want  to  find  him  leaning  back  in  his  chair  with 
his  f(‘et  on  the  desk — thinking!  thinking!”^* 

The  unit  .system  of  organization  set  up  by  Major  Hine  (and  still 
in  use  today)  divided  the  railroad  into  units,  each  with  its  own  .super¬ 
intendent  re.siK)nsibte  only  to  the  general  manager.  The  jurisdiction 
of  each  suix*rintendent  was  fixiKl  by  the  amount  of  territory  he  could 
vi.sit  in  one  day.  In  terminal  areas  the  .superintendent’s  territory 
might  not  extend  far  beyond  the  terminal  itself,  while  a  unit  650 
miles  long  was  not  uncommon  in  the  Arizona  de.s<‘rt. 

The  ideas  of  home  rule  and  cooperation  Ix'twern  elivisions  which 
afiplieel  to  railroaels  uneler  the  Chicago  office  were  e‘xtenele‘d  to  the 
units  under  the‘  geuieral  manager.  The  unit  superintenelents  were* 
e*ncourage‘el  te)  visit  either  units  anel  reiaels,  interchange*  informatiem, 
e*xe*rcise*  inelivieluality  anel  initiative  in  eqierating  the*ir  units  as  the*y 
steieiel,  rotate  suliordinates  to  bre)ade*n  the*ir  e*xix*rie*ne*e*,  me*et  with 
either  unit  he*aels  in  fre*eiue*nt  e‘onfere*ne*e*s,  anel  make*  full  u.se*  of  the 
facilitie*s  eif  the*  Chicago  eiffice. 

As  to  the*  units  the*m.selve*s,  the*  ixisitiein  eif  ele‘partme*nt  .siqH*rvi.seir 
was  abeili.she*el  anel  a  ne*w  title*  eif  a.s.sistant  .supe*rinte*nele*nt  e*.stabli.she*el. 
Assistant  suiK*rintenele*nt.s  we*re*  re*.siKin.sible*  for  the  .same*  functions 
whie*h  the*y  hael  ix*rfeirme*el  as  elepartme*nt  su|X‘rvi.seirs,  but,  as  their 
title*  weiulel  imply,  the*ir  autheirity  was  incre‘a.se‘el  to  e*eive*r  all  eipe*ratiein.s 
eif  the*  unit.  Feir  e*xample*,  an  a.ssi.stant  suix*rinte*nele*nt  who  he*aele*d 
the  e*ngine*ering  ele*partme*nt  in  the  unit  coulel  e*xe*re*ise*  authority  eiver 
me*n  in  eithe*r  ele*partme*nts  witheiut  first  ge‘tting  approval  freim  the 
eithe*r  assistants.  All  assistants  refKirteel  einly  to  the*  unit  .supe*rinte*n- 
ele*nt  in.ste*ael  eif,  as  pre*vieiusly,  also  tei  the*  elivision  elepartment 
heaels. 

h^ich  as.sistant  su|x*rintenele*nt  six*nt  feiur  tei  six  months  as  .se*nior 
assistant  tei  the*  supe*rinte*nele*nt.  The*  .suix*rintenelent  was  requirt*el  to 
sjx*nei  fifte*e*n  elays  e*ae*h  month  on  the  reiad,  and  previeiu.sly  his  work  at 
the*  eiffice*  hael  lx*e*n  deine  by  a  e*hie*f  clerk ;  inasmuch  as  the  elerk  .se*lelom 


Hailrtmd  Age  (iazrltc,  .lune  18,  1909,  vol.  xivi,  p.  1301. 
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had  the  executive  ability  to  iH'rforni  the  suix'rinteiident’s  functions 
satisfactorily,  this  arrangement  was  unsatisfactory.  The  .senior 
a.ssistant  superintendent  at  the  office,  under  the  new  system,  acted  for 
the  superintendent  in  his  alxsence  and  as  an  administrative  a.ssistant 
when  he  was  pre.sent. 

The  rotation  of  a.s.sistant  su|x*rintendents  gave  them  inv’aluable 
exjierience  in  the  over-all  ojx'ration  of  the  unit.  This,  in  turn,  gave 
the  railroad  a  larger  n'servoir  of  exiH*rienc(“d  men  from  which  to  draw 
new  superintendents.  Formerly  it  had  l)een  almost  imi)o.ssil)le  for  a 
man  from  the  mechanical  or  engineering  di'partment  to  iK'come  a 
general  .supi'rintendent  or  manager.  The  trans|K)rtation  department 
was  the  only  one  that  offered  sufficiently  varied  exixM-ience  to  prepare 
men  for  the  over-all  jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  this  exix‘rience  was 
neces.sarily  narrow  in  the  mechanical  and  engineering  fields.  The  new 
.system  gave  the  neces.sary  balance  of  exiK'rience. 

The  a.s.sistant  .suix'rintendents  were  located  at  the  unit  lu‘ad- 
quarters.  It  was  forbidden  to  have  any  file  outside  the  central  file  and 
all  correspondence,  except  interdepartmental,  was  channeled  through 
the  senior  assistant.  Alt  communications  from  within  the  unit  wen* 
addre.s.sed  simply  “Assistant  Siqx'rintendent,’’  whereas  those  from 
outside  were  addressed  “Siqx'rintendeiit.'’  This  proc(‘dure  eliminat(*d 
confusing  titles  and  duplicate  communications;  also,  it  insured  the 
arrival  of  mes.sage.s  at  the  central  channeling  office*.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  amount  of  correspondence  was  cut  40  to  50  ix*r  cent. 

The  procedures  involved  in  the  unit  syst(*m  were*  extenele'el  to  the* 
lower  oix*rating  leve*ls.  For  instance,  at  terminals  the*  roundheiu.se* 
foreman  also  assume*el  the  duties  of  yarelmaster  exce*pt  where*  the* 
traffic  was  tex)  he*avy;  in  that  ca.se  one*  of  the  former  elepartment 
suix*rintende*nts  (e.  g.,  roundhou.se  fore*man  or  yarelmaster)  be*camean 
a.s.sistant  to  the  other. 

The  ieleas  embodie*d  in  the*.se  varie)us  reforms  were*  not  all  new. 
However,  the*  Harriman  railroads  were  the  first  to  bre*ak  away  from  the* 
“traditional”  proce*dure*s  anel  practie*e*s  anel  weak  out  a  simplifie*d 
.system. 

In  addition  to  op<*rating  and  financial  information,  there*  were*  two 
majeir  rejxirts  required  of  the*  Southern  Pacific  uneler  the*  Harriman 
system.  The  first  was  a  weekly  report  on  crop  e^oiulitieins  in  the* 
contiguous  territory.  The  information  feir  this  rejxirt  originate*el  with 
station  agents  ba.sed  upon  their  discussion  with  farmers.  From  this 
information  the  division  officer  dre*w  up  the  initial  report  which  was 
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sent  to  Chicago.  All  the  division  reports  were  etlited  and  consolidated 
into  a  summary  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  words,  which  was 
forwarded  to  New  York  and  presented  to  the  president  and  board  of 
directors.  As  the  reports  passed  up  the  line  from  the  station  agent  to 
the  president  the  information  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining 
business  conditions  ( in  the  predominantly  agricultural  area  served  by 
the  lines),  and  thus  traffic  potential,  and  so  on,  could  be  estimated. 
The  st'cond  report  originated  from  the  press  relea.ses  in  each  territory. 
The  Chicago  office  arranged  for  each  general  manager  to  receive 
practically  all  the  jieriodicals  and  papers  published  in  his  division. 
From  these  a  record  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  press  and  the  public, 
toward  the  railways  and  coriK)rations  was  compiled.  Twice  monthly, 
a  synopsis  of  the  current  attitude  was  telegraphed  to  the  director  of 
maintenance  and  operations.  Briefs  of  the  con.solidated  reports  of  the 
divisions  were  st*nt  to  New  York. 

Through  the  medium  of  both  these  reports,  not  only  were  the 
Chicago  and  New  York  offices  kept  informed,  but  the  compilation  of 
the  reports  ali<o  kept  the  divisions  acquainted  with  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  outside  business  and  public  relations. 

In  1904  a  control  over  train  service  was  established  by  the  creation 
of  the  office  of  in.spector  of  train  service  with  offices  at  the  division 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  The  announcement  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  staff  office  listed  the  following  primary  duties  of  the 
in.spector.^2 

He  was  tc»  ob.s(‘rve  and  report  on  the  following: 

1.  Coiulition  of  passenger  train  equipment  and  the  general  appearance  of 
trains;  cleanliness  and  freshness  of  coaches  both  inside  and  out;  ventilation; 
condition  of  toilets,  drinking  water;  lighting  and  heating  apparatus;  windows; 
plush  and  seat  fixtures,  etc. 

2.  Condition  of  equipment  and  character  of  service  in  sleeping  and  dining 
cars. 

3.  C'ondition  of  waiting  and  baggage  r(M>ms  and  toilets,  and  treatment  of 
the  traveling  public  at  stations. 

4.  Respect  paid  to  flagging  rules  and  signals;  condition  of  train  and  loco¬ 
motive  markers,  switch  lights  and  targets,  fixed  station  and  block  signals. 

5.  Failure  to  maintain  schedules  and  reasons  therefor;  excessive  speed, 
etc. 

6.  The  relation  of  train  and  station  employet  ■  to  the  public;  condition  of 
uniforms,  badg(‘s;  attention  to  duty,  etc. 

Railroad  (iazette,  Apr.  1,  1904,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  251. 
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7.  In  general  any  other  matters  connected  witli  train  and  station  service  not 
up  to  requirements. 

General  reports  will  be  made  to  the  General  Manager  direct.  (Questions  of 
detail  relating  to  dining  car  service  will  be  taken  up  with  the  Suix'rintendent 
of  Dining  Car  Service  direct;  details  relating  to  other  <luties  prescribe*!  should 
l)e  taken  up  with  Division  Superintendents. 

The  Southern  Pacific  not  only  provided  new  (*quipmcnt,  hut  saw  to 
it  that  the  equipment  was  maintained  and  run  in  a  manner  conducive 
to  the  greatest  service  and  safety. 

As  a  means  of  keeping  trainmen  eonseious  of  safety  rules  and  as  a 
check  on  their  effieieney  in  safety  matters,  the  company  institut'd  a 
series  of  surprise  tests.  Test  results  for  1904  showed  2  pt'r  cent  of  the 
enginemen  engaged  in  more  or  less  dangerous  acts.  The  pt'rcentagi* 
would  have  Ix'en  higher  if  all  tests  had  been  conducted  on  the  same 
day.  However,  compared  with  other  railroads,  a  98  |R'r  cent  showing 
of  satisfactorily  safe  conduct  was  good.^^ 

In  the  event  of  serious  accidents,  a  division  hoard  of  inquiry  was 
convened  immediately  by  the  division  (unit)  supi'rintendent.  It 
consisted  of  the  supi'rintendent,  master  mechanic,  residc'nt  engineer, 
or  chief  maintenance-of-way  officer,  together  with  a  group  of  privati' 
citizens.  They  met  on  the  ground  of  the  accident  and  investigated 
the  wreck,  questioned  employees  and  witnes.ses,  et  cetera.  A  report 
was  telegraphed  to  the  general  officers  followed  by  a  letter  signed  by 
the  memlx'rs  of  the  Ixiard.  A  “causi's  unknow’ii”  re|K)rt  was  not 
acceptable  until  all  means  of  examination  had  bt'en  exhausted.  In 
cast*  the  division  board  could  not  reach  a  unanimous  conclusion  or  th<* 
report  was  considered  unsatisfactory  by  the  general  office,  a  second 
board  of  general  officers  investigated  the  accident.  In  the  t'Vt'iit  that 
this  report  was  not  considert'd  acceptable  by  the  general  manager,  ht' 
was  empowered  to  employ  outside  exiR'rt  assistance  to  d(‘t(*rmine  tlu* 
causes  of  the  wrt'ck  so  that  the  proix'r  discipline  or  ri'ini'dii's  could  be 
applied.  The  manag(*m(*nt  b(‘liev(*d  that  its  investigations  resulted  in 
as  impartial  a  review  and  d(*t(‘rmination  of  tlu*  causes  of  accidc'uts  as 
was  |K)s.sible.  ^ 

As  a  control  ov(*r  the  track  and  maintenance-of-way  work  on  thi* 
various  parts  of  the  system,  annual  track  inspc'ctions  were  held.  Tlu* 
insjM'cting  party  consisti'd  of  the  gi'iu'ral  manag(*r  of  tlu*  syst(*m  or  tin* 
assistant  general  managers  of  the  group  of  liiu's  making  up  tin* 
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system,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  inaintenance-of-way,  and  the 
suix'rintendent,  the  resident  engineer,  and  the  roadmaster  of  the  unit 
whieh  the  party  was  visiting. 

In  eoinmon  with  many  railroads  in  the  United  States,  thi*  Southern 
Paeifie  adopted  a  pri'inium  system  for  rewarding  efficient  track  work 
on  its  lines  west  of  F^l  Paso.  Two  [)riz(‘s  were  given,  one  to  the  road- 
mast(‘r  with  the  highest  average  mark  for  his  district  and  the  other  to 
the  section  foreman  with  the  high(‘st  mark  of  any  s(‘ction  on  the 
system.  Tin*  results  of  the  annual  inspi'ction  were  distributed  in 
pamphh't  form  to  the  men  concerned.  Comparison  of  their  work  with 
that  of  oth(*rs  fosterinl  a  spirit  of  com|K*tition  among  the  .si'ction 
gangs. 

During  the  Harriman  administration  numerous  improvements  in 
minor  details  were  made.  This  was  probably  done  on  the  thitiry  that, 
.since  the  minor  improvements  eonstituted  big  savings  in  the  aggregate 
tlM‘y  must  not  lx*  neglect(‘d  despite  the  empha.sis  on  major  changes. 
Just  such  a  case  is  illustrated  by  the  multiform  coujxm  ticket  adopted 
for  use  in  19CH1.  One  of  tlx'se  tickets  could  lx*  ust*d  for  84  destinations 
on  25  different  roads  lx*twtH*n  th<*  Southern  Pacific  and  a  terminal 
road.  The  ticket  form  had  only  three  coupons  and  two  stubs  which 
couhl  lx*  folded  .so  that  they  were  all  punched  at  once.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  ticket  over  tho.s(*  previously  us(*d  were:  (1)  it  reduced 
the  numlx*r  of  forms  u.s(‘d;  (2)  it  avoid(*d  u.st*  of  paster  and  exten.sion 
forms;  (3)  it  simplifi(*d  the  selling  agent’s  work;  (4)  it  required  only 
one  punch,  thus  saving  time  for  the  conductor;  (5)  it  prevented 
fraudulent  altering  of  tlx*  tickets;  (6)  it  gave  complete  information  to 
the  auditor  on  each  road  interested  in  the  ticket;  (7)  and,  finally,  the 
use  of  th(*  auditor’s  stub  gave  complete  daily  information  to  the 
auditor  of  the  Issuing  road.^^ 

Another  more  or  le.ss  minor  changi*  having  to  do  with  tin*  colh*ction 
and  auditing  of  tickets,  and  at  the  same  time  illu.strating  a  re.sult  of 
“honx*  rul(*”  in  the  units,  was  the  introduction  of  “train  auditors’’  on 
tlx*  Texas  and  Louisiana  line  in  Prior  to  this  change  a  “train 

collector,’’  as  w(*ll  as  a  conductor,  was  as.sigix*d  to  (*ach  pa.s.s(*nger  train 
to  gath(*r  tickets  and  far(*s.  Under  the  new  .system  the  conductor  also 
act(*d  as  a  collector.  H(*  was  .subject,  however,  to  occa.sional  vi.sits  of 
the  train  auditor,  who  lx)arded  and  left  the  train  unexp(*ctedly.  Use 
of  train  auditors  provid(*d  the  neee.s.sary  cheek  on  collections  and  also 


**  Ibid.,  .\uK.  11),  1901,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  570. 
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resulted  in  a  saving  of  labor.  The  train  auditor  handled  si'veral 
trains  to  the  train  eolleetor’s  one. 

^)|t3|c:|c:|c:tc4E:|ci|c:tc 

Naturally  the  entire  organization  of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  not 
been  covered  in  this  article,  nor  have  all  the  nnmerons  improvements, 
checks,  and  controls  be(*n  described.  Nevertheless,  this  .sample  has 
shown  enough  of  the  changes  in  organization  and  controls  throughout 
the  company  to  b(‘  indicative  of  the  progres.siveness  that  seemed  to 
permeate  almost  all  phas(*s  of  the  Southern  Pacific’s  oiMTations  from 
1901  to  loot). 

John  F.  Hippen 
New  York  City 


A  Great  Indian  Industrialist 

Jamsetji  Xussekwanji  Tata,  1839-1904  ^ 

Janis(‘tji  Tata  was  onro  a  morchant,  like  his  father,  but  unlike  his 
father  he  l)eeanie  a  great  iiulustrialist.  Instead  of  sp(*eializing  in  one 
huge  eoneern,  he  spn‘ad  out  to  establish  many  eompanu*s  of  high 
quality  and  strategic  im|)ortane<‘ — the  foundation  of  modern  Indus¬ 
trial  India.  It  was  in  part  owing  to  his  work  that  India  was  able 
recently  to  wage*  a  war  on  the  .side  of  the  Allies  without  much  help 
from  Britain. 

Tata  was  not  a  Hindu  nor  yet  a  Mohammedan.  He  was  a  memlx*r 
of  the  relatively  small  group  of  Parsees  who  have  done  so  much  for 
India’s  economic  development.  He  was  one  of  about  a  hundred 
thousand  of  this  group  who,  living  in  the  miasmic  area  of  Bombay  for 
centuries,  have  kept  the  torch  of  private  business  enterpri.se  burning 
brightly.  Whether  the  high  integrity  and  success  of  the  Pars(*e  group 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they  were  originally  Persians  who 
fled  before  the  Arab  invaders  in  the  eighth  century  or  that  they  w’ere 
devot<*es  of  the  Zoroa.strian  religion  is  not  for  us  to  say.  Tata’s 
religion  sharply  distingui.shed  between  right  and  wrong,  light  and 
darkness,  and  maintained  that  some  day  a  Mes.siah  would  come  to 
this  earth.  Tata,  however,  was  not  completely  orthodox;  dying  on  the 
Continent  of  Euro|ie,  he  preferred  to  be  buried  in  a  mausoleum  in 
London  rather  than  have  his  flesh  eaten  to  the  bone  by  Indian 
buzzards. 

This  fine-looking,  high-hatted  bu.siness  man  was  a  i)erson  of  ideas  as 
to  what  was  lx*st  for  bu.siness  rather  than  a  theologian  or  a  priest, 
although  he  Ix'longed  to  one  of  the  Parser  priestly  families.  He  held 
to  the  view  that  the  iron  and  st(*el  industry  was  nece.s.sary  for  his 

,  'Mr.  .lames  Ha/.en  Hyde  ealled  my  attention  to  Tata  by  sending  me  a  copy  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Roijal  Society  of  Artx  for  AuKU.st  27,  1948,  in  which  an  article  on 
Tata  api)ears  under  the  title  “The  House  of  Tata— Sixty  Years  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  in  India”  by  Sir  Frederick  James.  After  reading;  the  article  I  turneil  to 
the  b»M>k  Jamsetji  N nsserwanji  Tata,  a  Chronicle  of  His  Life  (Oxford  and  London, 
1925).  This  biography  was  not  written  by  a  business  hi.storian  and  is  ba.se<l  not  on 
records  but  on  interviews  with  friends  and  kinsmen  of  Tata.  Nevertheless  the 
lxM)k  is  ’ntere.sting  and  the  story  is  significant.  Some  more  recent  facts  concerning 
Tata  aro  to  l>e  found  in  “The  House  of  Tata,”  Fortune,  Jan., 1944,  pp.  101-104  et 
passim. 
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country’s  growth  and  economic  indci)cndencc.  He  saw  tlie  nec<‘ssity 
of  building  up  schools  and  laboratories  for  the  study  and  pursuit  of 
science  and  engineering.  He  became  convinced  that  hydro-{‘lectric 
|>ower  was  basic  in  modern  industry  and  a  cultivat(‘d  existence.  He 
was  .sure  that  low-paid  labor  was  not  a  bargain  for  the  industrialist. 
He  saw  clearly  that  the  bu.siness  man  was  in  effect  but  a  trustei*  of 
wealth;  that,  .since  he  could  not  take  his  wealth  with  him,  he  should 
during  his  life  provide  for  its  use  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  people.  Tata 
was  more  like  Andrew  Carnegie  than  like  John  D.  Rockefeller  or 
George*  Fisher  Baker  in  that  he  set  up  his  charities  without  public 
pre.ssure.  In  present-day  America  the  tax  system  is  forcing  many 
rich  men  to  establish  charitable  foundations,  but  Tata  acted  of  his 
own  free  will. 

Tata’s  charities  included: 

Tata  Memorial  Canc(*r  Ho.s|)ital 
In.stitute*  of  Social  Sciences 
Institute  of  Fundamental  Res(*arch 
Chairs  in  universities 

In  his  early  foreign  trade  with  lands  farther  east  Tata  u.s(*d  his  own 
wealth,  though  that  was  not  great  b(*caus(*  he  was  still  young  and  his 
father  had  failed  in  the  1860’s.  While  sojourning  in  England,  1868-72, 
Tata  Ix'came  interested  in  cotton  manufacture.  On  his  return  he 
purchas(‘d  an  old  oil  mill  and  converted  it  into  a  cotton  mill.  Later  lu* 
founded  large  and  magnificent  new  mills  in  the  Bombay  region.  He 
gf)t  capital  together  by  forming  corporations  which  sold  shares,  and  Ik* 
(‘mployed  engiiu*ers,  chiefly  British,  to  run  and  improve  his  mills. 
Local  labor  was  plentiful,  but  it  needed  instruction  and  housing. 

His  Fmipress  Mills  w(*re  opened  in  1877,  the  year  of  Victoria’s 
coronation  as  Empress.  This  mill  was  completely  up  to  date*.  It  had 
a  bonus  .system  and  a  provident  fund.  Located  in  a  cotton-growing 
district,  it  was  a  success  in  itself  and  a  model  for  oth(*rs.  In  1886  tlu* 
Swade.shi  Mills  were  ojx'ned  for  the  manufacture  of  finer  cloths;  the 
name  r(*flects  the  Indian  nationalist  ambition  to  be  s<*lf-sufficing. 

After  building  up  powerful  units  in  the  textile*  industry,  Tata  turned 
to  iron  and  steel,  hydro-(*lectric  plants,  foreign  st(*amship  op(*ration, 
hotels,  insurance,  and  so  on.  The  key  to  what  was  undertake*!!  was 
not  the*  chane*e*  for  e*ffe*ctive  inte*gratie)n  e)f  functions  anei  high  preifits, 
but  the*  elevelopment  of  those*  ineiustrie*s  which  Tata  thought  Inelia 
ne*e*de*el.  Tata  was  imt  anti-British,  inele*e*el  quite  the*  e*e)ntrary;  but  he 
hael  a  visiein  of  a  elay  when  India  wemlel  stanel  aleine*. 
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In  1887  Tatas  Sons,  Ltd.,  was  formed  to  finance  and  manage  the 
industrial  empire  that  was  coming  into  existence.  It  was  made  up  of 
Tata,  his  two  sons,  and  a  cousin.  In  1945,  long  after  the  founder’s 
d(‘ath,  this  eomiiany  in  turn  formed  a  suKsidiary,  Tata  Industri(‘s, 
Ltd.,  to  manage  the  numerous  eoneerns  of  the  group. 

In  1947  the  total  capital  of  the  Tata  interests  was  put  at  62  million 
[KHinds.  About  85  |M*r  cent  of  the  capital  of  Tatas  Sons,  Ltd.,  is 
owned  by  th(‘  charitable  trusts  which  Tata  had  created. 

Tata  did  much  to  introduce  industrial  capitalism  in  India  in  place  of 
the  old  mercantile  and  jx'tty  capitalism;  he  !<oeializ(‘d  business  as  he 
went  along,  not  siinjily  by  creating  lx*nefits  within  a  company  but 
also  by  transferring  much  of  the  ownership  to  charitable  trusts.  And 
we  in  our  time  hav(‘  thought  we  w(*re  original  in  some  of  this  socializa¬ 
tion  from  within! 

Tata  enjoy(*d  a  full  life,  for  he  delegated  o|x*rations  to  others.  He 
read  widely  and  trav(‘l(‘d  around  the  world.  (He  was  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  of  1893.)  He  was  a  man  of  the  world  who  left  it  much  tx^tter 
for  his  having  dw(‘lt  in  it. 

Tata’s  family,  or  at  least  the  Par-sei*  group,  has  live‘d  in  the  tropical 
coastal  region  of  India  north  and  round  about  Bombay  for  over  a 
thousand  yi'ars.  If  environment  could  lx*  (‘ffeetive,  we  .‘should  assume 
that  all  enterpri.se  would  have*  Ix'cn  sweated  out  of  thcix*  economic 
men  from  Persia.  In  fact,  however,  the  Parsecs  nmiained  merchants 
and  now  are  lx*eoming  industrialists.  Perhaps  thosi*  who  Ix'little 
her(‘dity  should  nmiemlxT  this  instanei*.  The  g(‘n(‘s  and  chromosomes 
of  tlu*  Pars(‘(‘s  hav(‘  lx‘en  of  a  high  order,  long  life,  and  great  p<‘r- 
sist(‘nee.  F^mphasis  on  private  busiiM‘ss  means  an  emphasis  on 
h(*r(*dity,  while  emphasis  on  s<x*ialism  stre.s.s(‘s  environment.  (I 
wonder  what  the  .students  in  Tata’s  Institute  of  S<x*ial  Seienei's  have 
discovered  in  this  eonix'etion.) 

R(*.sc‘areh  in  bu.siness  history  has  lx‘en  confined  largely  to  America. 
Attention  has  lx*en  d(‘Voted  chiefly  to  American  <*xix‘rienee.  We 
should  always  lx‘  eonseious  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  foreign 
field  of  mediaeval  Italy,  moilern  Britain,  and  the  recent  Orient,  would 
probably  yield  bountiful  harvests.  We  might  compare  Tata  of 
India  with  the  Mitsui  and  Mitsubishi  of  Japan.  Perhaps  we  have  in 
America  no  exact  parellels  to  these  oriental  enterpri.scTs. 

X.  S.  B.  Gras 
Harvard  University 


RunJelly  B  riJge  an  J  Run  Jell  —  An  Early 
Company  History 


What  may  well  be  one  of  the  earliest  eomi)any  histories  in  English 
was  recently  presented  to  Baker  Library  by  Mrs.  I.ydia  Burgess 
Brownson,  great-granddaughter  of  Georg(‘  Fox,  who  compiled  the 
history.^  This  unpublished  account  of  the  firm  of  Rundell,  Bridge 
and  Rundell,  London  jewelers,  was  written  between  1843,  the  year  the 
firm  was  finally  dissolved,  and  1846,  the  year  of  Fox’s  death.  Inas¬ 
much  as  Fox  had  bt'cn  with  tlie  firm  .since  1806,  he  had  participated  in 
most  of  the  events  which  he  describes.  His  intention,  however,  was 
not  to  write  bu.siness  history  as  we  know  it  today,  but  rather  to 
entertain  the  “Nobility,  Gentry  and  the  Public  in  general’’  with 
.stories  behind  the  supply  of  jewels  and  plat(*  to  the  fashionabh*  world; 
for  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell  In'came  the  royal  goldsmiths,  and 
the  partners  died  rich.  But  the  employees  did  not  fare  as  well  as  Fox 
thought  they  should,  and  there  is  a  bit  of  pique  l)ehind  his  account. 
There  was  even  the  need,  though  the  phra.s(‘  was  later  eros.sed  out, 
“to  .slave  in  order  to  supply  the  Neee.ssities  of  himself  aiul  Family.” 
Alas,  the  history  was  not  finished  nor  published,  and  now,  a  hundred 
years  later,  it  provides  an  interesting  .sidelight  on  the  London  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century. 

In  correct  historical  fashion.  Fox  b(*gins  with  the  origins  of  the 
firm,  which— also  in  correct  tradition — wen'  small  and  obseun'. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  et'rtain  Hart  dealt  in 
toys  and  fi.shing  tackle  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  at  the  .sign  of  the 
golden  .salmon.  Bu.siness  pros|x*ring,  he  movt'd  to  No.  32  Ludgate 
Hill,  where  he  added  tin'  .sale  of  cheap,  light  jew<'lry  and  box  and  other 
combs.  He  was  .suee(*eded  by  a  man  naini'd  Th<*(*d,  who  took  in  one 
Pickett  and  introduced  the  .sale  of  plat(*.  Pickett  in  turn  sueeec'ded 
Theed  and  took  in  Ruiuh'll,  and  so  the  foundations  of  tlw'  soon-to-lM'- 
famous  firm  were  laid. 


*  The  manuscript  consists  of  fifty  sheets,  9'  ■"  x  1.")",  written  on  t)oth  sides,  two 
columns  to  a  paK**. 
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Philip  RuiuU‘11,  one  of  the  two  hero<‘s  of  th(‘  story,  was  liorn  in  1747 
in  Philips  Norton,  the  youngest  of  sixteen  ehil(lr(*n.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  a  jeweler  at  Bath,  and  came  to  I^)ndon  in  1769  to 
work  for  Pickett  at  a  salary  of  twenty  |H)unds  a  year.  His  (‘inployer 
s(K)n  Ix'eame  inten^sted  in  [Kilities,  si'rving  as  Alderman  in  1782, 
Sheriff  in  1784,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1790,  The  l)usin<*ss  was  left  more 
and  more  to  Rundell,  who  Ix'gan  to  hojx*  that  he  might  purchase  it. 
His  brother  Thomas  had  iK'come  a  doctor  and  married  a  woman  of 
means,  so  Philip  jxTsuaded  tlnw  to  lend  him  money.  Then  he  caught 
Pickett  in  a  dissatisfi(*d  humor  (or  so  the  manuserijit  implies)  and  put 
through  the  deal.  “And  thus,”  writes  Fox,  “he  plaeixl  himself  at  the 
h«‘ad  of  the  Housi*  which  aftiTwards  was  to  lM*eome  the*  obji'ct  of  (‘iivy 
to  all  the  Trade  and  the  wonder  almost  of  the  World.” 

The  story’s  other  Imto.  John  Bridgi',  followed  a  path  remarkably 
similar 'to  that  of  Philip  Rundell.  He  was  iKirn  in  1754  at  Piddle- 
tr<‘nk-hide,  Dorsetshin*,  and  was  appri'iitieixl  to  the  .same  jeweler  in 
Bath.  H(‘,  too,  ent(‘r<*d  Pickett’s  employ  and  on  Rundell ’s  taking 
over  the  busiiK'ss  became  mori*  and  mor(‘  indis|x*n.sable.  He  also  had  a 
wealthy  relative  (a  cousin  who  owned  a  large*  farm  in  Dorset)  and 

lx) rrow(*d  from  him  tlx*  money  n(‘ee.ssary  to  ent(*r  into  partn(*rship 
with  Rundell.  Fox,  who  is  not  always  definite  as  to  facts,  gives  mother 
the  amount  of  money  nor  the  date  of  this  event.  But  Bridge’s  cousin 
was  in  a  |X)sition  to  do  much  more  for  tlx*  firm,  for  lx*  had  lx*eom<* 
ae(iuaint(*d  with  King  G(*orge  III,  who,  also  a  farm(*r,  admired 
Bridg<*’s  m(*thods.  Tlx*  King  was  told  of  the  firm  of  Rundell  and 
Bridge*  anel  sex)n  elire*ete*el  all  his  busine*.ss  the*re*.  Royal  patreenage*  of 
e*e)urse*  brought  with  it  that  e)f  the  ixdxlity,  aixl  it  is  fremi  this  jx*riexl 
that  Fe)x  elate*s  the*  gre*at  pre>sjx*rity  e>f  Ux*  firm. 

Fe)x  elex*s  neet  fe>rge*t  that  the*  ge*ne*ral  e*e)ixlitie>n  e)f  the  eemntry,  the* 
intrexlue*tie>n  e)f  ne*w  e*apital,  aixl  the*  ability  e)f  the*  firm  te)  prexhx*e*  we*re* 
faete)rs  in  its  sue*e*e*ss.  He*  ix>te*s  that  the*  re*ne*wal  e)f  the  war  with 
Fraix'e*  in  1803  brexight  with  it  an  aelvane*e*  in  rents  frenn  whie'h  the* 

ne) bility  anel  ge*ntry  pre)fite*el.  The*  same*  ye*ar  Kelme>nel  Waller  Ruixlell 
je)ine*el  the*  firm,  which  lx*eame  Runele*ll,  Brielge*  anel  Ruixle*ll.  Eelme)nel 
was  a  .son  of  Philip’s  bre)the*r,  the  elex'tor,  anel  brought  with  him  new 
e*apital.  By  this  time  the  firm  hael  establishe‘el  a  manufactory  in 
Oree*nwie*h,  where  it  emple)ye*el  the  lx*st  workmen  and  artists  who 
e'oulel  lx*  obtaine*el.  Pie*ee*s  ele*signe‘ei  by  Storr,  Flaxman,  anel  by 
Ste)tharel  were  prexluee*el,  founel  their  way  into  public  collections,  and 
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are  descrilx*d  in  various  catalogs.-  In  1806,  the  year  that  Fox  came  to 
work  for  the  company,  the  salesrooms  on  Ludgate  Hill  were  enlarged. 
Here  in  1807  the  magnificent  set  of  plate  made  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  exhibited,  attracting  the  attention  of  all  high  .society. 

At  this  point  of  the  start  of  the  firm’s  prosjxTity,  Fox  stops  thi' 
story  to  tell  something  of  the  partners’  habits  of  work.  Rundell,  h(‘ 
writes,  “was  naturally  of  a  violent  disposition,  very  sly,  and  cunning 
and  suspicious.”  He  was  a  hard  worker,  though,  and  a  good  judgi*  of 
jewels.  He  bought  from  the  FriMich  refugees,  who  were  hard  up  for 
money,  and  sold  to  the  English  aristocracy.  He  was  generally  in  tlu* 
shop  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  and  there  even  on 
Sunday  mornings.  Xo  detail  was  too  small  or  job  too  dirty  for  him  to 
undertake.  “We  want  no  Fops  or  Gentlemen  here,”  he  would  .say; 
“what  we  want  is  plain  jog  trot  M(‘n  of  bu.siness.”  Yet  he  .seemed  to 
Fox  carele.ss  about  hiring  workmen  and  in  the  sending  of  money  and 
jewels.  He  was  usually  fortunate  in  his  dealings,  but  on  one  occasion, 
jewels,  being  .sent  to  Brazil  and  insured  for  only  half  tlu'ir  value,  wer(‘ 
thrown  overboard  in  a  dispatch  case  when  French  privateers  atta(*k(‘d. 

While  Rundell  handled  the  shop  on  Ludgate  Hill,  Bridge  was  the 
out.side  “contact”  man.  He  was  a  “complete  courtier,”  well  fitti'd  for 
his  visits  to  royalty  and  nobility,  “beating  the  bush  to  drive  the  game 
to  Ludgate  Hill.”  He  was  .so  successful  that  the  firm  for  a  number  of 
years  had  all  the  orders  it  could  handle.  It  was  not  unusual  for  work 
to  be  going  on  in  connection  with  orders  for  fifteen  or  .sixteen  .services 
of  plate,  costing  five  to  thirty  thou.sand  pounds  each,  and  lU'arly  as 
many  suits  of  jewels.  OrdiTS  for  presentation  article's  for  army  and 
navy  office'rs  and  snuffboxes  for  the  diplomatic  corjis  wen*  also 
numerous.  Often  the  .same  snuffbox  would  change*  eiwners  several 
time's,  e)n  e*ach  e)ccasion  pa.ssing  through  the  haiuls  of  Rundell,  Brielge* 
and  Runde'll.  The  Empre*ss  Cathe*rine  of  Russia  was  a  ste'aeiy 
customer  fe)r  such  trinkets,  and  the  firm  maintaine*d  an  age*nt  at  St. 
IVtersburg.  There  were*  agents,  in  fact,  in  meist  of  the*  large*  citie's  e)f 
Europe,  inclueling  Ce)n.stantine)ple*.  Me*anwhile*,  the*  supply  e)f  uncut 
stone's  had  pa.sse*tl  from  India  to  Brazil. 

The*  most  famenis  diameinel  owne*el  by  the*  firm  was  the*  Pigeit;  its 

-  .John  H.  C'arrinKton  and  Ci(*orK<*  K.  Huglies,  The  PUite  of  the  Witrshipful  Cooi- 
ftann  of  (woldsoiithx  (Oxford,  192(>),  mention  several  piece's  pre*sente*d  to  the  com¬ 
pany  by  .John  HridKe  and  his  nephew.  M.  .4lfred  .Fone*s,  Ohi  Silver  of  England  and 
America  (Philaelelphia,  1928),  de*scribe*s  candlesticks  designe*d  by  Paul  Storr  and 
now  in  the  V'ictoria  and  .\lbert  Muse*um. 
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story  occupies  seven  of  Fox’s  columns.  His  account,  however,  differs 
somewhat  from  tiie  published  ones.  For  example,  he  states  that 
Georg(‘,  Baron  Pigot,  Governor  of  Maiiras,  who  brought  the  stone  to 
England,  left  it  to  his  four  children;  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  states  that  it  was  left  to  his  two  brothers  and  a  sister.  In 
any  case.  Parliament  in  1800  authorized  a  lottery  for  the  sale  of  the 
jewel;  tickets  were  limited  to  thirty  thousand  at  one  guinea  each.^ 
The  prize  was  won  by  a  club,  whose  memlx'rs  in  turn  sold  it  to  Rundell 
and  Bridge,  in  conjunction  with  anotluT  jeweler  naim'd  Parker,  for 
about  ten  thousand  iKiunds.  What  more  natural  than  that  th(‘y 
should  try  to  intcTivst  Xajioh'on,  who  had  just  be(*n  crowned  Emjieror, 
in  till'  diamond!  A  workman  nanu'd  Liebart  was  selected  to  smuggle 
the  j(‘wel  into  France  by  way  of  Holland.  Once  sah'ly  in  Paris,  he 
<*ntrust(‘d  it  to  Laffitte  <&  Co.,  who  offered  it  to  tlu*  KmpiMor.  At  first 
things  went  well;  then  XaiKileon  Ix'came  suspicious  as  to  how  the 
jewel  got  out  of  England,  and  Liebart  had  to  flee  to  escap<‘  arri'st. 

Th(‘  diamond  was  not  finally  returiMxl  to  Rundell,  Bridge  and 
Rundell  until  1816  after  three  lawsuits,  one  in  England  and  two  in 
France.  Tlu*  English  suit  determined  the  sum  which  Rundell  had  to 
pay  for  Parker’s  share.  Xaiwleon’s  surprise'  re'turn  from  Elba 
n(‘e*essitated  the  two  French  .suits;  for  E.  W.  Rundell,  who  was  ju.st  on 
the  |X)int  of  obtaining  the  prize,  fled  from  Paris,  and  lU'gotiations  had 
to  1h‘  start(‘d  all  over  again.  Once*  more  in  iK).sse'ssie)n  of  the  eliameiiul, 
the  firm  .sent  me)ele*ls  to  all  the  crowne*el  he'aels  e)f  Eure)|K*;  finally  the 
Pa.se’ha  eif  Egypt  she)we*el  an  intere'st.  It  was  solel  to  him  in  1822  for 
thirty  thenisanel  ]M)unel.s.  Here  Feix’s  steiry  again  eliverges;  he  .states 
that  the  Pa.scha  pre'se*nte*el  it  to  the  Grand  Se*gnior,  “to  ineluete  that 
se)vereign  to  ae*knowle*elge  his  right  to  the  Ge)vernme*nt  of  Egypt.” 
Me>.st  e)the*r  ace-ounts,  much  more  romantic,  .say  that  the  Pa.scha,  when 
meertally  wemnelt'el  by  a.ssa.ssins  that  ve*ry  ye*ar,  e)rele*re‘el  his  atte*nelant.s 
te)  grinel  it  to  |K)wde‘r. 

The  e*t‘le*bratie)n.s  of  peace  in  1814  anel  1815  re'.sulte*el  in  a  gre*at  ele'al 
e)f  bu.sine*ss  for  Runele*ll,  Bridge  anel  Runele*ll.  The  he*ads  of  state  of 
Britain’s  allie's  we're*  entertained  royally,  anel  for  the  two  largest 
elinners,  at  Oxforel  Unive'rsity  anel  at  the  Guildhall,  Leindon,  the  firm 
lent  much  e)f  the  plate.  Fox  was  prest'ut  on  both  occasions,  to  .se'c 
that  everything  went  .smeiothly,  so  his  description  is  particularly 
vivid.  The  Prine*e  of  Wales  was  not  at  all  jiopular,  iK'cau.se  eif  his 


^  The  D.  N.  H.  states  that  two-guinea  shares  amounting  to  1“23,9US  were  sold. 
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treatment  of  Princess  Caroline,  and  during  the  Oxford  dinner,  which 
was  held  in  the  Radeliflfe  Library,  the  students,  who  had  lieen  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  gallery,  jeered  and  hissed  whenever  he  spoke.  The  gri'at 
Jesus  College  punch  bowl,  with  a  capacity  of  forty-four  bottles  of 
wine,  was  the  center  of  attraction.  And  whi'ii  the  dignitaries  had 
gone,  their  (‘.seort,  the  Oxfordshire  yeomanry  cavalry,  came  in  to 
finish  up  the  leavings.  Perhaps  the  only  sobiT  |K*rson  in  the  company 
at  the  elo.‘<t‘  of  the  night  was  Fox,  who  had  to  .s(‘<‘  that  the  plate  was  all 
safely  returned  to  London. 

The  Guildhall  dinner  was  even  miire  lavish;  for  tlu*  City  of  London 
paid  twelve  hundred  pounds  for  the  loan  of  jilate,  while  Oxford’s  bill 
was  only  .six  hundred.  Though  Fox  as.serts  that  tlu*  scene  defi(‘d 
description,  his  own  account  is  efT(‘ctive,  and  is  a  good  e.xamph*  of  his 
style; 

The  wiiole  Huildiiig  was  so  well  illumined  that  it  apiM'ared  a  <-omplete 
blaze  of  eontimious  light,  and  heightened  the  Magic*  effe<*t  of  the  splendid 
dresses  of  the  Male  and  Female  Guests  who  had  on  this  oeeasion  decked 
themselves  with  such  a  profusion  of  Diamonds  and  other  suiM*rb  .lewels  as  to 
be  quite  beyond  the  peuver  of  description.  The  ladi(‘s  were  almost  dazzling  to 
lH*hold  whilst  the  Flashing  of  diamond  Stars  Garters  Kpaulettes  on  the 
Gentlemen  quite  ceverjauvered  the  senses  of  every  one  wlac  l)eheld  them. 

From  his  jiosition  in  the  wings  Fox  supplied  tlu*  Karl  of  Yarmouth, 
the  Prince  H(‘g(‘nt’s  Lord  in  Waiting  for  the  (‘veiling,  with  a  hurri(‘d 
snack  of  cold  turtle  soup  and  East  India  Mad(*ira.  And  from  the 
same  vantage  point  he  watclu'd  tlu*  toasts  and  tlu*  singing  of  Rule 
Britannia.  He  was  particularly  pl(*as(*d  with  tlu*  sight  of  tlu*  Duke*  of 
Kent,  flank(*d  by  princ(*s  of  Prus.sia,  lK*llowing  in  tlu*ir  (*ars  the  line, 
“For  Britons  iu*ver  shall  lx*  .slaves.”  Tlu*  Annual  licgistn'  for  1S14 
contains  a  l(*ngthy  account  of  tlu*  dinn(*r;  it  statt*s  that  tlu*  plati*  was 
l(*ft  on  tlu*  tabl(*s  thr(*e  days  for  tlu*  public  to  s(*(*. 

S(K)n(*r  or  lat(*r  most  j(“W(*lry  hous(*s  (*xiM*ri(*nc(*  a  theft,  and  Ruiul(*ll, 
Bridge  and  Uiiiuh*!!  was  no  i*xception.  The  y(*ar  was  1817,  and  the 
nu*thod  tlu*  old  one  of  .substitution  of  box(*.s.  Edmond  W.  Hund(*ll 
was  tlu*  unwitting  victim  at  the  hands  of  a  pair  who  .said  tlu*y  r(*pr(*- 
s(*nt{*d  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Jewels  to  the  value  of  £22,000  W(*re 
taken;  on  discov(*ry  of  the  loss,  Rundell,  Sr.,  said  only:  “Now  l(*t  us  go 
to  work  again  and  get  some  more  moiu*y.”  But  tlu*  thi(*V(*s  were 
chased  over  much  of  the  Continent;  accomplices  W(*r(*  arr(*st(*d  in 
London;  and  in  the  end,  the  final  lo.ss  was  aluuit  £8,000.  Aware  of 
the  drama  of  his  story.  Fox  took  .some  tw(*nty-five  columns  in  which 
to  t(*ll  it. 
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It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Richard  Rush,  United  States  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Great  Britain,  visited  the  shop  of  Rundell,  Bridge  and 
Rundell.  In  his  Memoranda  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London, 
under  date  of  7  January  1818,  he  writes:'* 

I  went  into  two  shops;  one,  a  silver  smith’s,  that  of  Rundel  and  Bridge,  on 
Ludgate-hill.  Outside  it  is  plain;  you  might  pass  by  without  noticing  it;  but 
on  entering,  the  articles  of  silver  were  piled  in  heaps,  even  on  the  floor.  Going 
further  into  the  building,  the  masses  increased.  In  a  rrMun  up  stairs,  there 
was  part  of  a  dinner  service,  in  course  of  manufacture.  The  cost  of  an  entire 
service,  varied  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  according  to 
the  number  of  pieces,  and  workmanship.  Sometimes  it  was  much  higher.  A 
candelabra  for  the  middle  of  a  table  had  just  been  finished  for  a  customer,  at 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  A  dress  sword  for  another  customer  was  shown;  the 
cost  was  four  thousand  guineas.  Other  specimens  of  luxuries  might  be 
mentioned,  including  amba.ssadors’  snuff  boxes,  set  with  a  profusion  of 
diamonds.  The  proprietors  were  extremely  civil;  for  I  gave  trouble  only 
through  curiosity.  If  you  purchase  but  a  trifle,  for  a  few  shillings,  they  return 
thanks;  if  you  do  not  incline  to  take  it  away  yourself,  they  readily  send  it 
home,  no  matter  to  how  remote  a  part  of  the  town. 

On  a  later  visit  Rush  was  shown  a  circlet,  worth  £8,500,  to  be  worn  by 
George  IV  only  during  the  procession  to  Westminster,  where  he  was  to 
be  crowned.  Fox  reports  that  Rush  exclaimed,  “Ah  it  would  not 
quite  pay  our  Presidents  Salary  for  three  years.” 

The  circlet  was  in  fact  but  one  of  many  objects  which  the  firm 
fashioned  for  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  It  was  sixty  years  .since 
George  Ill’s  accession,  and  the  crown  jewels  had  fallen  into  a  sad 
state.  In  .spite  of  the  unpopularity  of  George  IV  and  the  neces.sity  for 
retnuiehment,  Rundell’s  bill  came  to  over  thirty  thousand  iwunds.'’ 
The  King  eagerly  seeondiHl  Bridge’s  suggc'stion  that  a  new  crown  Ik* 


*  2<1  ed.,  rcvistsl  and  enlarged  (Philadelphia,  1833),  pp.  79-80. 

•'  K.  Alfred  .I()ne.s,  The  Old  Royal  Plate  in  the  Tower  of  London  (Oxford,  1908), 
itemizes  Hundell’s  bill: 

Grown  of  state,  4,094  f 
2  ingots  of  gold,  95  £ 

jewels,  loan  in  crown,  value  05,250£,  at  10  |M*rcent,  10,875t‘  1  .\ug/20-I  Apr/ 22 

further  loan,  1  Apr/22-29  Apr/23  7,025£10s 

jewels  in  circlet,  352  days,  value  8,000  £  771  £10s 

repairs  to  crown  224  £ 

pattern  etc.  735 £ 

loan,  value  05,250  at  10  ix^rcent  6,525£ 

Circlet  290 £  , 

loan  of  brilliants  for  alM)ve  8,000  at  800£ 
king’s  globe  t49£15s 
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made,  but  his  ministers  refusi'd  to  ask  Parliament  to  pay  for  it.  So  in 
the  end  it  was  only  rented,  at  the  rate  of  ten  jier  eent  of  its  total  value, 
£65,250.  In  ease  anything  should  go  wrong  with  the  regalia,  the 
King  wanted  Bridge  to  be  close  at  hand  and  suggested  a  court  office 
requiring  fancy  dress.  This  did  not  suit  Bridge  at  all,  who  finally 
obtained  pi'rmission  to  appear  “in  a  plain  Court  dress  without  Sword 
or  Bag  Wig.”  The  ceremony  is  thus  deserilK*d  by  Fox: 

It  would  be  ill  vain  to  attempt  the  Magnifieenee  of  the  Seene  presented  on 
the  return  of  the  Procession  from  the  Abbey  to  Westminster  Hall.  When  the 
King  attended  by  the  Xobles,  the  Great  Men,  and  the  Mighty  ('aptains  of  the 
Kmpire  pa.ssed  along  the  Platform  it  was  a  sight  such  as  Hritain  had  never 
seen  before  and  most  probably  will  never  more  behold.  The  Magnificent 
Crown  of  Hrilliants  that  adorned  the  head  of  His  Majesty  refle<'ted  a  Hlaze 
of  bight  and  colors  perfectly  dazzling  to  behold,  as  the  Sun  beams  fell  directly 
upon  it  in  its  full  Meridian  power. 

Fox  places  the  pi'ak  of  prosperity  of  the  firm  in  tin*  yi'ar  1816.  The 
deeliiie  of  the  1820’s  he*  attributes  to  .several  causes:  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  gold  and  silver  following  the  end  of  the  war;  the  accompanying 
agricultural  depression;  the  decline  in  landed  rt'iits.  As  the  firm  had 
Inmefited  from  its  practical  monopoly  of  th(‘  royal  busine.ss,  so  it 
suffered  by  the  death  of  several  memlMrs  of  the  royal  family  and  th(‘ 
unpopularity  of  George  l\.  A  .serious  blow  was  the  retirement  of  the 
elder  Rundell  in  1823,  for  until  that  time  the  partners  had  Ikhmi  con- 
t(‘nt  to  re-invest  jirofits  in  the  firm.  In  accordancf*  with  tin*  partner¬ 
ship  agre(‘ment,  his  shares  were  jiaid  for  ovct  six  years,  at  five*  per  cent 
interest.  Tlu*  ri'inaining  members  of  the  firm  formi'd  a  new  partner- 
.ship  to  last  .seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  tiim*  E.  W.  Rundell  also 
withdrew.  But  before  that  (‘vent  occurn^d  the  death  of  Rundell,  Sr., 
on  17  February  1827,  in  his  eighty-fir.st  yi'ar.  According  to  Fox,  he 
left  an  estate  of  over  a  million  pounds,  the  bulk  of  it  to  his  grand- 
n(‘phew,  .Io.s(‘ph  Xeeld.  The*  latter  was  not  very  popular  with  the  r(*st 
of  tlu*  family,  and  Fox  hints  at  undue  influence.  Rundeir.s  amassing 
of  .such  a  fortune  from  almost  nothing,  through  hard  work  and 
frugality,  was  a  n(‘V(‘r-(‘nding  source  of  wonder  to  Fox. 

cry.xtals  (^uwii  Mary’s  sceptre  3£I8s 
gold  sceptre  (Kings)  127£*10s 
To  old  crown  loi'lOs 
g<»ld  buckles — spurs  ISt'lOs 
2  clasps 

The  (i<  nth  n,ati\s  Magazirn  b)r  1823  (vol.  ii,  p.  77)  lists  s«»me  of  the  coronation 
(“xpen.'^es  and  indicates  that  Hundell,  Bridge  and  Kundell’s  bill  for  snuffboxes  to 
be  given  to  f(»reign  ministers  was  £8,20r».l.'>. 
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The  most  interesting  activity  of  the  firm  following  Rundeirs  retire¬ 
ment  was  its  investment  in  mining  stock  in  the  Americas.  This  was 
the  j)erio(l  of  the  Bubble  Mania  when,  as  Fox  says,  “the  most  absurd 
and  extravagant  schemes  were  .set  in  motion.”  In  1824  Rundell, 
Bridge  and  Rundell  were  induced  by  Captain  CharU's  S.  Cochrane  to 
i.s.sue  a  pros|R‘ctus  for  the  formation  of  a  joint-stock  company  to  lx‘ 
called  the  Colombian  Pearl  Fishery  A.ssociation.  The  stock  issue 
con.sisted  of  twenty  thousand  shares  of  twenty  |K)unds  each  u|K)n 
which  a  dejxisit  of  two  pounds  per  share  was  to  lx*  paid  to  the*  bank(*r.s. 
Flight  thousand  of  these  were  i.ssued  at  a  premium  of  t(‘n  |M)unds,  half 
of  which  was  paid  to  the  Colombian  Government,  half  inv(*st(‘d  in 
government  stocks.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  selling  shares,  and  the 
120,000  iKiunds  wert*  rai.sed  in  short  order.  Two  ships  were  fitted  out 
(the  contract  stipulated  they  were  to  go  to  the  Colombian  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  ten  years),  but  they  did  not  find  enough  jx'arls  to 
pay  a  tenth  of  the  cost.  The  attempt  was  therc'fon*  abandoned,  and 
4/12/10  was  paid  on  the  yellow  (or  premium)  shares.  Another 
company,  the  South  American  Mining  Association,  was  then  form<*d; 
its  twenty-iM)und  shares  w(*re  paid  up,  but  there  was  no  divid(*nd. 
Mines  were  sought  without  success  in  Colombia  and  Brazil.  Ruiuh*!!, 
Bridge  and  Rundell  then  applied  to  the  Duke  of  York  for  iM*rmis.sion 
to  least*  his  proj)(*rties  in  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  anti  Princt*  iMlward 
Island.  This  was  grant(*d,  and  the  rights  w(*re  as.sign(*d  to  tlu*  Gt*n(*ral 
Mining  A.ssociation  (succ(*.s.sor  to  th(*  South  Am(*rican),  but  with  no 
mon*  succ(*ss. 

F'ox  implies  that  the  attention  din*ct(*d  to  tlu*.s(‘  s|N‘culations  might 
tK*tt(*r  have  be(*n  turned  toward  the  bu.sine.ss.  He  (piott's  with  ap¬ 
proval  FI  W.  Rundell’s  remark  that  “the  V(*ry  b(*st  Mint*  Ik*  (*v(*r 
knew  of  was  the  Mine  on  Ludgate  Hill  which  had  b(*(‘n  hitlu*rto  v(*ry 
productive  and  would  still  continue  to  yield  mon*  profit  than  any 
Stnith  Am(*rican  Mine  would  ev(*r  yu*ld  if  tlu*  parties  inter(*st(*d  in  it, 
would  but  work  it  in  tlu*  proper  way.”  Ruiuh*!!,  in  fact,  was  “so 
completely  surpri.sed  and  di.sgusted”  that  he  withdr(*w  from  the 
partnership  in  1830.  A  new  firm,  compos(*d  of  .John  Bridge,  the  eld(*r, 
who  held  12/20ths,  his  neph(‘w,  John  Gawler  Bridge*  (3/20ths),  and 
Thomas  Bigge  (5/20ths)  was  formed.  Bigge,  a  neph(*w  of  Rund(*ll, 
Sr.,  “was  a  gentleman  by  birth  as  well  as  education  and  cons(‘(iiu*ntly 
was  by  no  means  fitted  for  a  R(*tail  Shop  of  busin(*ss.”  Young  Bridge*, 
ae*e*oreiing  to  Fox,  never  like*d  the*  busiiu*.ss  anel  was  too  imi)e*tue)us. 
The*  firm  eliel  not  benefit  by  the  coronatiein  e)f  William  I\'  in  1830  as  it 
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had  done  by  that  of  GcHirge  IV.  Parliament  was  in  an  even  more 
economical  mood  and  threw  optm  the  jewelry  contract  to  competition. 
Other  houses,  anxious  to  receive  .some  of  the  glory  of  the  royal  orders, 
underbid  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell.  With  the  death  of  Bridge, 
Sr.,  in  1834‘',  there  was  no  one  left  in  the  firm  with  his  ease  of  access  to 
the  fa.shionable  world.  A  .scheme  for  the  .sons  of  Bigge  and  J.  G. 
Bridge  to  start  a  new  firm  fell  through. 

The  winding  up  of  affairs  draggl'd  on.  In  the  .spring  of  1842  notice 
was  given  of  sales  at  reduced  prices.  In  July  there  was  an  auction  at 
Christie  and  Manson’s,  King  Strei't,  St.  James.  Two  copies  in  bronze 
of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  designed  and  minleled  by  John  Flaxman,  were 
given  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities.  Th(*re  were  also  two 
copii's  in  bronze,  after  models  by  William  Thml,  of  a  va.se  in  the 
po.s.s(*ssion  of  the  Karl  of  Warwick.  One  was  .sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Xorthumlx'rland  as  a  gift  to  Cambridge  Univ’ersity,  after  he  had 
lH*at(‘n  the  prici'  down  to  £tM)0.  In  a  similar  .show  of  un.s(*emly  (to 
Fox)  bargaining,  the  Ixird  Mayor  and  aldermen  off<‘red  only  £800  for 
a  plateau  worth  much  more.  “So  much,”  h(*  says,  “for  Tory  pride 
and  Tory  libi'rality!  Alas!  Alas!  Proud  Percy!”  But  also,  “Alas! 
Alas!  |XH)r  mi'an  Ixird  Mayor  Humphrey!”  John  G.  Bridge  him.s(*lf 
made  .sevi'ral  gifts  of  plate  to  the  Goldsmith’s  Company  at  this  time; 
he  was  electi'd  to  the  Court  of  As.sistants  in  1831  and  Prime  Warden 
in  1839.7 

Fox  and  two  of  his  fellow  workmen  were  offered  a  chance  to  pur- 
cha.se  the  propt'rty.  The  price  siH'med  high  to  them,  and,  since  trade 
was  going  to  anothi'r  sc*ction  of  the  city,  they  refiLsinl  the  offer.  One 
quarter’s  .salary  was  allowi'd  to  the  employees,  and  “for  the  one  who 
had  bei'ii  the  longest  time  in  the  housi***  a  pittance  was  doled  out  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  purcha.sing  an  annuity  for  his  life.”  Fox  was 
human  enough  to  allow  this  treatment  to  affect  his  attitude  towards 
the  firm.  He  had  been  suiierintendent  of  the  establishment  on 
Ludgate  Hill  for  some  time  and  had  turiMHl  down  offers  from  other 
firms.  But  his  admiration  for  the  two  original  partners  remained 
unshaken;  he  implies  that,  had  they  lieen  alive,  he  would  have 
received  his  just  reward. 

Here  the  .story  ends.  Fox  realized  that  his  account  was  incomplete, 
and  he  hoped  to  correct  and  fini.sh  it.  In  several  appendices  he  did  add 

**  He  wa-s  in  his  eightieth  year  and  left  personal  property  worth  1‘400,000. 

^  Carrington  and  Hughes,  op  cit. 

**  Fox  himself. 
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to  his  tracing  of  family  relationships.  And,  somewhat  aware  of  his 
resjKinsibilities  as  a  business  historian,  he  included  a  copy  of  a  shop 
card,  a  shop  bill,  and  a  printed  circular.  But  he  died  bi'fore  he  was 
able  to  polish  and  correct  the  manuscript  as  he  had  hoped  to  do. 
There  was  no  one  to  do  it  for  him,  and  no  publisher  to  print  it.  The 
fashionable  world  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  work  intended  for  it; 
and  now  the  .somewhat  stilted  language,  the  stories  of  royalty  and 
nobility,  have  an  archaic  flavor.  The  student  of  George  IV  or  of  the 
Gold.smiths  (two  .such  have  already  written  to  Baker  Library)  may 
find  something  of  use  in  th(‘  manu.script,  but  the  student  of  accounting 
and  the  economic  or  busine.s.s  historian  will  find  little.  Considering 
Fox’s  purix>.se  and  his  time,  this  result  is  not  surpri.sing.  He  has 
written  a  discul*sive,  chatty  account,  full  of  the  names  and  stories  of 
fashionable  jx'ople;  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  aptly 
jKirt rayed  the  splendid  achievement  of  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell. 

Robert  W.  Lovett 
Harvard  University 
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Book  to  ke  PresenteJ  to  ^M^emkers 

in  tho  summer,  mombi*rs  of  the  Soc'ioty  will  nri'ivo  The 
History  of  an  Advertising  Agency:  N.  W.  Ayer  it  *Son  at  Work,  1869- 
1949,  by  Professor  Ralph  M.  Howit  of  tin*  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration.  This  volume  is  a  ri'vi.sed  edition  of  a  Ixiok 
with  the  sam(‘  title  which  first  ap|K*ar(‘d  in  1939.  It  repre.s('nts  a 
detaiU'd  and  document(*d  study  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
advertising  agencies  in  th(‘  world.  Thus  the  Iniok  focu.ses  attention 
uiwn  a  r(‘latively  new  tyjx*  of  business,  one*  which  has  exerted  a 
tremendous  influenci*  in  our  society.  Every  pha.s(‘  of  the  Ayer 
bu.siness  is  covered,  so  far  as  source  materials  permit :  relations  with 
clients,  nu'dia  owners,  comixditors,  and  the  public;  growth  of  the 
organization,  ixTsoniM'l  ri'lations,  and  working  conditions,  the*  evolu¬ 
tion  of  management,  and  formulation  of  bu.siness  policy;  and  account¬ 
ing  and  financial  history.  , 

This  revis<‘d  edition  contains  new  material,  e.six*cially  for  the  period 
since  1936.  It  will  be  of  spt'cial  interest  bt'caust'  the  firm  at  that  time 
underwent  an  internal  struggle  for  control  which  for  a  while  threatened 
the  future  of  the  business.  The  story  of  the  mea.sures  by  which  the 
pre.sent  management  regaini'd  strength  and  prosperity  has  con¬ 
siderable  general  .significance.  A  numln'r  of  new  illustrations  have 
tK*en  included  in  the  present  volume. 

Announcement  o  f  tke  B  usiness  Historical 
Society  Fellowskip  Award 

TIh*  Bu.sin(‘.ss  Historical  Society  has  annouiu'ed  the  award  of  its 
F(‘llowship  in  Business  Hi.story  for  1949-50  to  Dr.  Charles  ,1.  Kennedy 
of  th(‘  Univ(‘rsity  of  Ni'braska.  The  award  carries  a  stijKuid  of  S2,500, 
(Miabling  th(‘  r(‘cipient  to  .s|X‘nd  twelve*  months  of  study  and  rese^arch 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate*  Se*heK)l  eif  Busine*.s.s  Aelmini.stratiem. 

This  Fe*lle)w.ship  is  ele*signe*el  to  he*lp  prepare  mature*  stuelents  feir 
te*aching  Ame*rie*an  Bu.sine*.s.s  Hi.story.  It  is  Ix'ing  grante*el  this  ye*ar 
for  the*  se*e*e)nel  time*  ami  is  an  inelicatiein  e>f  the  incre*asing  re*e‘e)gnition 
that  bu.sine*.s.s  has  playe*el  in  shaping  Ame'rie*an  culture*. 

Dr.  Ke*nne*ely  re*e*e*ive*el  his  ele*gre*e*  eif  Deictor  eif  Phileisophy  freim  the 
Univ(*rsity  e)f  Wise*e)n.sin  anel  is  te*aching  a  cenirse  in  Bu.sine*ss  History 
at  the*  Unive*rsity  eif  Ne*braska.  He*  has  publi.she*el  a  number  eif  arti- 
cle*.s  in  his  fie*lel. 


HARVARD  STUDIES 
IN  BUSINESS  HISTORY 

1.  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR,  BUSINESS  MAN 

BT  noon  wKKam  POMw 

2.  JAY  OOOKE,  PRIVATE  BANKER 

BrnNBnfm  M.  uuHOM 

8.  THE  JACKSONS  AND  THE  LEES;  TWO 
GENERATIONS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
MERCHANTS,  1786-1844 


4.  THE  MASSACHUSETTS-FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  BOSTON,,  1784-1884 
■Tii.a.a.auB 

6.  THE  HISTORY  OF  AN  ADVERTISINQ  AGENCY: 

N.  W.  AYER  A  SON  AT  WORK,  1800-1049 
ItoviMd  aditloii.  mt  bam  m.  bowbb 

8.  MARKETING  LIFE  INSURANCE:  ITS  HISTORY 
IN  AMERICA 

BT  1.  OWBN  smaoM 

7.  HISTORY  OF  MACY*S  OF  NEW  YOR^  1858-1010: 

CHAPTERS  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

BT  BAM  M.  BOinBI 

8.  THE  WHITESMITHS  OF  TAUNTON:  A  HISTORY 

OF  REED  A  BARTON,  1824-1048 


0.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TWO  BANK  GROUPS  IN  THE 
CENTRAL  NORTHWEST:  A  STUDY  IN 
BANK  POUCY  AND  ORGANIZATION 

BT  CBABM  BTBBUNO  POmJI 

10.  THE  HOUSE  OF  HANCOCK:  BUSINESS 
IN  BOSTON,  1724-1775 

BT  W.  T.  BATIBB 


11.  TIMING  A  CENTURY: 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 

BT  a  W.  MOOBB 

12.  GUIDE  TO  BUSINESS  HISTORY: 
MATERIALS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN 
BUSINESS  HISTORY  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  USE 

BT  BBNBORTA  IL  liABBOM 

18.  PEPPERELL’S  PROGRESS:  HISTORY  OF  A 
COTTON  TEXTILE  COMPANY,  1844-1946 


